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EMERGENCY!!! 











The scene is the MORAVIAN MISSION HOSPITAL, Sikonge, Tanganyika, and 
with the setting sun, the African night will bring to an end the labours of another day. 


But another message is brought to the Doctor-in-Charge that a patient has just been 
brought in, carried by his friends through many miles of forest. 


AN IMMEDIATE OPERATION IS NECESSARY, but IT CANNOT 
BE PERFORMED BEFORE DAWN because the Hospital has no 
electric light, and to attempt it by Tilley Lamp would mean the risk 
of serious explosion from the fumes of the anaesthetic. 


BY DAWN IT MAY BE TOO LATE! CAN THE RISK BE TAKEN ? 


It may mean many lost in an attempt to save just one life. 
This EMERGENCY — this RISK must NOT BE REPEATED. 


Will you help to equip the Hospital with electric light which would also enable an 
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Please earmark your gift ‘ Hospital Light’ and post to Doris E. HuGues, Secretary, 
32 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1 
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in Kasongo-Mumema 


A victory of major importance was won against malaria 
in 1951. Won ata region near Elizabethville in the 
Belgian Congo called Kasongo-Mumema. And this 
after the dry season, when the Sporozoite Index rises. 

Between 3rd September and 15th December, 1951, 
weekly distributions of the new drug, ‘Daraprim’, 
were made. The results speak for themselves: 


PLASMODIAL INDEX 


‘BEFORE; = i? 
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Proportion 
Infected 


(40/183 11/172 | 6/170 | 4/158 | 2/149 | 0/161 | 
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On the 26th March 1952 the Index was still negative. 


Evidence of this kind shows the major role that ‘Daraprim’ 
can play in suppressing malaria in a community. 
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Learning English .. . 





ENGLISH FOR AFRICANS 


by 
Ronald Ridout an 


d J. S. Ogunlesi 


BOOK ONE 32 pages Is. 6d. 


BOOK TWO 32 pages Is. 6d. 


err FOR AFRICANS is written by Ronald 
Ridout and J. S. Ogunilesi, Adult 
Education Officer, Western Region, Nigeria. 
The series is made up of three simple work- 
books for teaching English to Africans who 
have learned to read and write a little in their 
own language. No previous knowledge of 
English is necessary. In the first book, 
especially, everything is made self-explan- 
atory. With the help of pictures and many 
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BOOK THREE 32 pages Is. 6d. 


repetitions, the learner will be able to find 
out for himself the meaning of the sentences 
he has to read. Then, when he comes to 
the written work on the right-hand page, he 
will find that he has already met and under- 
stood the sentences that he has to write. 
All three books have a great many black- 
and-white drawings by African artists. Send 
for a copy of all three books, and see for 
yourself how easy they are to follow. 





To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


Please send me a copy of English for A 
Book Three 
Please add 2d. postage for each book. 





Name 


Address 





18 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 


(Tick what is wanted). \enclose a British Postal Order for 


fricans, Book One........ Book Two 
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KENNETH INGHAM 


The work of the Christian missionaries in India, based largely 
on the archives of the missionary societies, showing their work 
as social reformers in education, biblical translation, medicine 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


LOOKS AHEAD! 


KOREA 


| Three workers are already in the Field, exploring the ways by which the 
Mission can best bring help to Korea’s numerous victims of leprosy. 


NEPAL 


The Mission is seeking permission from the Nepal Government to establish 
| service for leprosy sufferers, in co-operation with the United Christian Mission 
to Nepal. 
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Some people think 


that they can’t support the Bible Society because of their commitments 

to their own Missionary Society ; but 

* the two belong together. The Bible Society exists to make available 
to the missionaries and indigenous Churches of all denominations 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES IN THE VERNACULAR AT A PRICE THE POOREST 
CAN AFFORD. 


* on the field the relation, both in translation and distribution, is the 
closest possible: neither can get on without the other. 


* the Bible Society is wholly dependent on the Christian imagination 
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each year—the gap between cost and returns from sales. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


By Paut D. FUETER 


ii has frequently been said that theological education is the main 
task of the missionary in East Africa to-day. But a study of that 
statement’s implications might be fruitful. It is one thing to call for 
an educated ministry, and another to ascertain the aims and methods 
that a training centre should pursue. The purpose of this article is to 
try, in the light of recent experiences in a Bible School in Tanganyika, 
to study this problem. ; 

What do we mean by theological education? Our aim is to educate 
the individual Christian in the Church, to enable him to understand 
the Bible, to grasp an ever greater part of Christian truth, to grow 
ever deeper in his faith in Christ and in his knowledge of God’s will. 
The humblest Christian, the youth, the aged, the ordinary members 
of the congregations are the subjects of theological education. In order 
to educate the rank-and-file of the Church, one way is open to us: to 
train teachers -v' ose task it will be to act as pedagogues in the local 
congregation. the ministers, the church elders, the catechists, 
will bring to the ‘ ” ~istians entrusted to them the theological education 
that we few" uve. 

M } -«N missionaries come to Africa with western ideas and 
ideals. It is some time before these conceptions can be adapted to the 
new environment. It takes even longer for the real needs to be dis- 
covered. All the tenets of different churches become strangely valuable 
in Africa. The necessity for an individual conversion, for an individual 
approach to one’s salvation, is insisted upon by most nonconformist 
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and fundamentalist groups. The importance of a church within the 
apostolic tradition, with a living liturgical heritage, is emphasized by 
high church groups. But upon each theological teacher the conclusion 
is forced that what is really best for Africa is a combination of all 
these ideas. The extreme Evangelicals see the necessity for a clear 
ecclesiology and keen churchmen are enthusiastic evangelists. But 
western ideals, satisfactory though they may be, will never satisfy the 
thirst of Africans. 

If we try to foster among Africans our conceptions of conversion 
or of the Church, we are invariably faced with a superficial acceptance, 
and at the same time with an unconscious rebellion. The superficial 
acceptance results in churches which are alive and in which, often, 
what is best in our European traditions will bear astonishing fruits. 
The revival movement in East Africa brings people to a personal 
experience of the power of the Holy Spirit. The Church in East Africa 
has received a great and real blessing, and all those who have been 
willing to be broken and have confessed their sins have come through 
regenerated and transformed. 

But the unconscious rebellion results in a kind of shallowness 
among many church members, a tendency for old Africa to burst 
through unexpectedly among converted men and women. Missionaries 
often find an African Christian behaving in an astonishing way. We 
have witnessed a sudden outbreak of witch-hunting in a Christian 
village. On enquiry, we were told: ‘We know it is wrong, but we 
could not help it.’ 

This is not to be taken as an excuse to judge African Christians. 
Let none say : “They are still far from perfect victory’ or, ‘First generation 
Christians are bound to fall!’ But we must accept these remarks as a 
warning. There is a core in the African individual still untouched by 
the light of the Gospel. We might even go further and claim that there 
is a part of the African’s subconscious which has rebelled against 
Christianity. 

It seems, therefore, obvious that our aim ought to be not only to 
bring what is best from Europe to Africa, but also to help our brethren 
to know themselves and to pacify this inner revolt. I believe we know 
how to overcome this kind of difficulty among ourselves. Centuries of 
Christian piety, of Christian traditions, have not only given us a back- 
ground for our faith, but the experiences of countless generations have 
influenced our subconscious to accept Christianity as our ‘religion’. 

In order to achieve these aims, the African Moravian Church in the 
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Southern Highlands of Tanganyika has lately opened a Bible School. 
It is a new venture, and we have so far gained but little experience. 
It might, however, be valuable to record it. The students are all literate 
church elders or catechists. They have not been chosen for their 
academic qualifications, but for their personality and Christian witness. 
Most of them are between thirty and forty years old. They are the 
backbone of our church. Under the guidance of an ordained minister, 
they carry out the task of preaching to and organizing the little group 
of twenty to fifty Christians who have chosen them as their unpaid 
leaders. They are for the most part farmers. 

Courses for church elders last six months. The four subjects taught 
are: A short history of the people of God, from Abraham to the 
present time; exegetical study of Genesis, chapters 1 to 11; the work 
of the church elder and a harmony of the life of Christ. We also 
have courses for Sunday-school teachers, teachers of religion in 
government schools and others. 

We wish to hand over to Africans what is best in our tradition and 
experience. This presents some great problems. The basis of our 
theology is found in the Bible. A sound knowledge of Scripture is 
therefore a sine qua non of all theological education. Though each 
Christian has a New Testament and knows how to read it, we find 
that very few are really able to understand the written word. The 
Bible is a closed book for many. The Ethiopian’s question to Philip 
seems most applicable: ‘How can we understand unless someone 
explains its meaning to us?” 

Before we can start on ‘theology’ as such, on, say, “dogmatics’, we 
must be sure that a sound foundation is available through the Word 
of God. But this certainty is far from achieved to-day. Though excellent 
commentaries have been written and are. read widely, they seem to 
bear little fruit. In trying to get to the bottom of this sterility, we 
found that we have often given too little attention to three funda- 
mentals in our own thinking. European Christians have received a 
heritage which the African Church has not yet been able to share. It 
could be summed up in a few words: ‘Thinking while reading, the 
notion of space and the idea of time.’ 

It has often been said that African thinking is different from Euro- 
pean thinking. But most people go little further than stating this fact, 
without being able to describe the difference. It is, however, one of 
the most important tasks of the missionaries to try to appreciate and 
overcome it, at least by sympathetic intuition. 
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Dr J. C. Carothers has tried to investigate the evidence in his book, 
The African Mind in Health and Disease.' After a detailed study of the 
research made on the subject of African psychology, he first concludes 
that the difference between the European and the African is nearly 
impossibie to describe scientifically. After this mise en garde, however, 
he tries to express a few ideas which all friends of Africans will probably 
be able to endorse: 


_ African adult Peycnology might be described as monoideic, and the attitude to 
life as ‘all or none’. The difference is not absolute, logic is also used in the affairs 
of life, but this technique is never granted an exclusive or even leading réle. . . . If 
one leaves the ship for one moment at any African port, it is clear that most of the 
faces observed express either exclusive interest in some immediate affair or complete 
apathy (p. 108). 

He indicates the following implications of this monoideic attitude 
to life that he finds typical of African mentality : 

Mental uniformity, a uniformity which is not the same as that 
implied by cultural uniformity. Local cultures vary, but all have this 
in common, the abrogation of polyideic consciousness (op. cit., p. 108). 

This means, if we have rightly understood the writer, that the 
behaviour and reactions of an African are easier to predict than the 
behaviour and reactions of a European. We all know that the experi- 
enced missionary is able to say: ‘That is how Africans will react to 
such and such a proposal.’ He can do so without knowing the indivi- 
dual Africans whose reaction he foretells. A European pastor will only 
venture to forecast reactions of individual parishioners if he knows 
them well, together with their background and theological bias. In 
other words, the behaviour of Africans is more or less determined by 
a single factor, or a single type of factors. Whereas the European is 
plastic (for reasons which Dr Carothers is at pains to prove), the 
African mind has been moulded into a certain pattern by his environ- 
ment, upbringing and childhood experiences. There is a smaller varia- 
tion from the ordinary ‘type’ in Africa than in Europe. You meet 
fewer cranks (hardly any), but also less highly developed individuals. 

The second implication, says Dr Carothers, follows from this: 


Western — consciousness is highly dependent on the dominant home 
influence. This permits of and encourages a progressive personal diversity in certain 
groups and families from generation to generation. The monoideic consciousness 
that results oo African culture tends to be highly static through the centuries 
(op. cit., p. 108). 


1 Geneva: World Health Organization. London: H.M.S.O. 1953. Reviewed, RM, 
Jan. 1954. 
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This accounts for the stability of African society. There is no doubt 
that this form of statism was the ideal within the African environ- 
ment, riddled as it is with disease and malnutrition. We have here a 
very valuable achievement of ‘group psychology’ which caters for the 
peculiar situation with which the East African has been confronted 
since his settlement in this country. 

The third implication concerns memory. The development of broad general 


concepts may often imply the relegation of the data on which these are based to 
the limbo of forgotten things (op. cit., p. 108). 


This means that the African mind will be more attentive to detail 
without making the synthesis between individual observations. Any 
European who lives in Africa, hunter, farmer or missionary, will have 
been struck by the keenness of the power of observation in his fellow- 
travellers. He might seldom realize that this gift is linked with the very 
traits that baffle him in the same people. 

The fourth implication, though important, seems more questionable. 
Dr Carothers considers that the African’s type of consciousness might 
possibly ‘provide an ideal medium for the action of suggestion, as 
virtually to correspond to a prehypnotic state’ (op. cit., p. 109). 

The fifth and last concerns educated Africans of the first generation. 

Some of these can rise above their background in a way which is beyond all 
praise. That many fail to do so can only be expected, for, as Biesheuvel said: ‘He 
acquires skill without a tradition of craftmanship ; technical knowledge without any 
experience of the industrial society to which it pertains, and which is therefore 
easily forgotten or misapplied.’ . . . 

I have made considerable use of Dr Carothers’ study. I am aware 
that his conclusions are only provisional, and we ought to be thankful 
to him for his fair and balanced approach. But we might consider 
that his basic contention is a good approximation to the truth. Africans 
are monoideistic, that is, they really do follow one idea at a time, 
and find it very difficult to synthesize. 

We turn now to consider first the simple process of reading a text. 
When we read a book—a novel or any kind of literature—we do not 
go through the mere process of looking at a series of letters, words or 
sentences. The writer’s ideas are assimilated, and associations are 
formed in our minds which not only allow us to follow the thread of 
a story, but also to think about it, making value judgments or truth 
judgments about it. This process of association is all the more active 
if our brain has become accustomed to this gymnastic and if we have 
a wide intellectual experience. 
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What happens when an adult African reads a story or a book is 
probably far too little known even to be discussed. Yet we can say, 
tentatively, that he memorizes the text, apprehends the thread of the 
story, but does not draw on previous experience to any extent by 
making comparisons with similar texts. When an African reads the 
Bible, he tends to find in it something rather different from what we 
find in it. He will read a story, a parable, out of its context, with little 
sense of continuity. Many missionaries have discovered that preachers 
are able to take any portion of the New Testament and study it, 
preach on it, without reference to any other part of the Old or New 
Testament. This is sometimes claimed to be a fundamental deficiency 
in African exposition. We should, however, beware of value 
judgments, though we would concede that we only found the great 
wealth accumulated in the Bible when we began to do the very 
thing that Africans seem to find impossible, or very difficult, to 
undertake. 

We must try to help Africans to this understanding of the Bible. 
We must, however, be aware of the difficulties faced by the students. 
When we try to put ourselves into our students’ presuppositions, we 
must confess that their eagerness to learn is possibly the only antidote 
to their handicap in appreciating our thought-forms. 

How can we teach Africans to think while reading? We are con- 
stantly experimenting and we could not claim to have found the simple 
and easy way to achieve this aim. The best method, so far, would be 
just as easily applicable to groups of young people in Europe. We 
take a passage in the Gospels and we set a few definite questions on 
the text, which will need a definite answer. To quote an example: on 
the pericope of the Syrophenician woman, we ask: ‘Which word of 
the woman shows that she really was ready to be helped by Jesus?’ 
Students have to read the text very carefully in order to find the answer 
to such questions. 

We do not aim primarily to teach something about the Gospels, 
though of course this is one of the advantages of the problems set. 
But we seem to make some headway by this method. The students 
have often told us: ‘Up to now, we thought we knew how to read, 
but now we can really understand. It is a new experience to us.’ 

Every European who has been on safari in Africa has. quickly realized 
that it is not much use asking an African the distance between two 
places. When, perspiring in the African heat, we ask, ‘How far is it to 
the next village?’, the answer will generally be: ‘It’s just round the 
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bend’, when it might be anything up to three hours’ stiff walk. This 
fact is due not only to the African’s innate politeness, but to a lack 
of appreciation of spatial relationships. The concepts of straight line, 
perfect circle or square are not understood by Africans unless 
they are carefully taught. These ideas are somehow ingrained in us. 
African masons are for ever puzzled by our ability to tell at one glance 
that the wall is crooked, that the foundation is not square. As Dr 
Carothers says, their attention to details prevents their taking in the 
situation as a whole. 

When an African reads the Bible, we must understand that he 
approaches it without our notion of space. He is not interested in the 
place at which some event is recorded to have happened, but in the 
event itself. He does not worry as to the distances walked by Jesus, 
but he wants to know what He taught and to listen to His words. 
This great quality must not, however, blind us to the fact that our own 
understanding of the Christian message is space-bound. We claim 
that the Christian religion is the true religion, because we believe 
certain miraculous events happened in a definite place. We say that 
Christ came into this universe as the Son of God. We cannot imagine 
a spaceless theology without falling into the errors of pantheism. It 
is essential, to our thinking, that Christ should have died somewhere 
on earth. A cross in Heaven or Hell, or even on Venus (see Perelandra, 
by C. S. Lewis) would be meaningless to us. 

We feel, therefore, bound to help Africans to gain a notion of space 
which will allow them to appreciate these factors. We find a very 
willing audience. The requisite basis for success in this undertaking 
seems to be a straight-forward teaching of geography. We most of all 
want our students to realize that Palestine is a real place (not some- 
where between heaven and earth as some believe) and that the rivers 
and mountains spoken of by the writers still exist. What is the differ- 
ence between the Garden of Eden and the land of Canaan? This 
question gives us a clue to a better appreciation of the difference 
between spatiological and, say, mythical thinking. 

What we said about the notion of space applies similarly to the 
notion of time. It is an established fact that Africans think of time 
differently from us. It is as if time for them did not ‘flow’, but was a 
static entity, a medium in which man acts. We make a distinction 
between past and future which the few African languages with which 
I have been in contact do not make. The emphasis in Bantu speech 
is on the progress of the action described, not on the time when it 
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happened. This it shares with Hebrew, though that language does not 
know the many tenses common to African languages. 

If Christian theology is space-bound, it is even more important to 
realize that it is time-bound. The very fact that we claim history to be 
in the hands of God and the first Christmas to be the unique turning- 
point of history forces us to give a renewed attention to our and 
other people’s notion of time. 

Professor Cullmann, in his study of ‘Christ and the Time’, explains 
that according to the New Testament, in past, present and future 
there are distinct ‘kairoi’. Their reunion forms the line of salvation. 
(Christus und die Zeit, chap. 1, end para. 2.) This idea of reunion of 
the ‘kairoi’ would seem incomprehensible to Africans. They look at 
history as a succession of ‘kairoi’, without any internal connexion. 

Professor Cullmann claims that only a naive conception of time, 
understood as a straight line infinitely long, will express the New 
Testament history of salvation. On this continuous line of ‘aiones’, 
there are ‘kairoi’ fixed by God (op. cit., chap. 1, para. 4). But the idea 
of time as a line, so easily assimilated by our minds, is a complete 
mystery to African thought. We must therefore try to give some help 
to our students in this matter. We do so by following a special scheme 
of work. But we are far from knowing the answer to this particular 
problem. We believe that we first have to teach the meaning of the 
very simple terms of hour, day, month, year. We then study the history 
of one generation, say, since the coming of the Europeans to this 
part of Tanganyika. It is interesting to note that, in a sense, the irrup- 
tion of the white man is the real beginning of time for Africans. Most 
events are classified as before and after the coming. That the Incarna- 
tion took place two thousand years ago has little meaning, but that 
the missionaries came sixty years ago from Lake Nyasa is of ‘cosmo- 
logical’ importance. The turning-point of, say, Nyakusa history lies 
there and, strangely enough, it had been prepared by prophecies and 
dreams. 

It is only after this foundation has been laid that we start studying 
the difference between A.D. and B.C. This study is the subject of 
many conversations. It is only after some such lectures that we realize 
how often Europeans take it for granted that congregations, ministers, 
church elders understand what they are talking about, when they 
preach. It is only after such concepts have somehow been grasped 
that we can start speaking of the history of the Church, from Abraham 
to the present day. 
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We might succeed in overcoming the difficulties which beset the 
transmission of European tradition at its best. Once the ground has 
been prepared, once some sort of polyideic form of thinking has been 
assimilated, the work does begin. But the fact that we are in the 
presence of Africans forces us to study theology from a fresh angle. 
The African’s mode of thinking has to undergo great changes, but so 
has ours, or the contact will be both one-sided and fruitless. 

If we keep in mind our remarks as to the peculiarity of Africans’ 
mentality, we need to ask how it will affect their approach to theology. 
Our experience with African church elders has led us to conclude that 
in one respect there is an important contribution to be expected from 
this continent. It is in the appreciation of what could be called the 
mythical approach to Christian truth. 

It is now usual to distinguish between the scientific method and the 
mythical method of expressing God’s acts in the world. Professor 
Bultmann has drawn our attention to the fact that much in Christian 
dogma does not fit into a rational or scientific conception of the 
universe. He claims that we westerners ought to disentangle our faith 
from these ‘myths’, in order to get to the real core, expressing truth in 
a language accessible to the multitudes of to-day, trained, as they are, 
to think rationally. 

It is not our purpose to discuss this thesis in respect of European 
tradition, but as missionaries we must confess our indebtedness to 
this method of approach. For if*we might possibly argue that the 
western approach is scientific (which is far from proved), the African 
approach is a good example of mythical understanding. Myth is in 
its very essence free from the bondage of time and space. The strength 
of the mythical approach (which Professor Bultmann seems to neglect) 
is that its message can be understood at any time, by anybody. It is a 
supranational, suprahistorical order of expression. Because it is 
independent of human contingencies, myth can be claimed as the 
acceptable thought-form of a monoideic psychology. It does not call 
upon abstract concepts, on the contrary, it particularizes concepts. 

We must distinguish between myth and legend. Legend is distorted 
or embellished history. Myth is a way of expression. History can be 
understood scientifically or mythically. When studying the Bible we 
can agree that history has often been clothed in mythical language, 
but this does not impair its value; indeed, we could even say that we 
distort God’s message if we try to discard the myths from it. 

It is interesting to note that the parts of the Old Testament to which 
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Africans seem most attracted are those myths; and we shall try to 
show how this predilection helps us towards a truly African theological 
teaching. 

The Genesis story of creation is not bound to time and space. Time 
is introduced as a non-flowing entity. “There was an evening and there 
was a morning’ takes a succession of events for granted without 
inter-relating them in any way. There is no hint of causal relationships 
in Genesis 1, except that the Word of God is acting and that every- 
thing ‘was good’. It is therefore not astonishing that the opening 
chapter of the Bible should fully satisfy African thinking. There is, of 
course, a resemblance between African creation stories and the Hebrew 
record. But when we studied this similarity with the students, it some- 
how became clear that the Biblical narrative filled in the gaps just 
where African myths were unsatisfactory. 

It is well known that, according to African custom, sin was mostly 
thought of under the heading of adultery (though adultery is not the 
only concept giving rise to the idea of sin among Africans, far from 
it). When the old Nyakusa were confessing their sins before a war or 
at the great day of prayer for the rain, they were mainly mentioning 
that they had been sleeping with somebody else’s wife. Christian 
morality has been deeply influenced by this attitude. It is therefore not 
surprising that a sexual theory of the origin of sin exists among 
Christians and non-Christians alike in this part of Africa. This theory, 
which some of our students were upholding bitterly, explains that 
Adam and Eve had no sexual intercourse in the Garden of Eden. 
When Eve spoke with the snake, she was tempted by it and was taught 
the meaning of sex. This is what the forbidden fruit is supposed to 
mean. Eve then went and taught Adam, and the result was disastrous. 
Some passages encourage such an interpretation. The fact that Eve 
and Adam did not know they were naked is held to prove their 
sexual indifference. The fact that Cain was conceived after the Fall 
points in the same direction. 

This explanation shows an awareness of the importance of myth 
which is common to many Africans and does not derive from European 
teaching. When asked, ‘Where does this teaching come from?’ the 
answer was: ‘It comes from Christians and from members of the 
African National Church (a polygamist sect) or from people under 
discipline, when sitting round the beer pots and speaking about the 
Bible.’ This answer is interesting also in that it shows that the teaching 
of the Church is argued about in unlikely places. 
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But it seems that many Africans have misunderstood the meaning 
of sin. This, of course, will be corroborated by many missionaries. 
The first sin consisted in disobedience. The order that God gave to 
Adam seems ludicrous in Africa. Nobody will ever forbid anybody to 
help himself to the fruit of a tree, as long as he does not carry it away 
in baskets. This is just the kind of rule that Europeans make in their 
gardens. That God, however, chose this example to test man’s fidelity 
seems to us more and more a sound basis for the teaching that it is 
not ‘works’, but obedience, that is, in the last resort, faith, that counts. 

It is generally believed among Africans that, as children of Ham, 
they have been cursed by Noah and are therefore doomed to be the 
servants of the Europeans. We find this belief widespread, and it seems 
to provide the best explanation available to many people for answering 
the constantly asked question: “Why are we Africans behind the 
Europeans?’ It is clear that such an interpretation of Genesis 9: 25 is 
contrary to the Word of God. Yet we found great difficulty in con- 
vincing our students that this was just idle talk. The urgency of this 
problem forced us to go into the ethnology of the Biblical record. 
Our students were very much worried because, among all the tribes 
mentioned in the lists of the sons of Noah, the Bantu do not appear. 
These lists are seldom taken seriously by commentators, but to start 
and teach that those lists are not historical anyhow would not help 
people for whom the whole concept of history is strange and alien. 

The list of names in Genesis 10 is concerned with the Semites and 
with all the tribes which had anything to do with them. The Bible 
concerns itself with only one tribe or, more exactly, with one person 
only, Jesus Christ. The Teutonic tribes have been omitted, as well as 
the Bantu and the Negroids. This proved a valid antidote for the mis- 
conception of Ham’s curse. Not only could we point out that only 
Canaan is cursed, Ham’s name being left out from the strophe, but 
we could insist that anyhow it was only Canaan that mattered, 
for he was effectively the father of the tribe that Joshua had to 
exterminate. 

African preachers often explain the plan of salvation in the following 
way: ‘God created the world and man, but the latter rebelled. God 
tried to bring him back to the fold. He tried everything, the flood, the 
wars, the prophets, but all was in vain. So He became very angry and 
decided to leave him alone. But Jesus came to Him and pleaded with 
Him: ‘Please, do let me go down to save them.’ God did not like the 
idea, but after Jesus had asked with great supplication, the Father 
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agreed, and so Jesus came to save us.’ This shows a deep misunder- 
standing of Christian truth. The unchangeable God, the ever-loving 
Father, is made into the image of a Bantu god who after creation 
goes away and leaves mankind to its own designs. In Genesis 3 we 
found the best illustration of the opposite argument, that God was 
preparing the coming of Christ from the very moment that the Fall 
took place. The promise to Eve that her seed would overcome the seed 
of the serpent proved, in a way that no doubt helped early Christians 
too, that God loved the world from the beginning. 

More than this, the study of the genealogies, from Adam to Abraham, 
emphasized the same idea. Africans are interested in lineage and they 
remember ancestors in a way that has puzzled many a European. But 
genealogy does not mean so much a link with the past as a link with 
God. The further back one can go in one’s prayers to the spirits, the 
more certain one is of being answered, for the nearer one gets to God. 

That the Bible provides a link between God, Adam and Abraham 
is a preparation for the coming of Jesus. We are Abraham’s spiritual 
children, and as such truly children of God. Our new ancestry is much 
better than the one the chiefs can give us. We can therefore say that 
the study of Biblical mythology helps towards’ a clearing away of 
many misunderstandings on the part of African Christians. And we 
would claim that it gives us a background for an African theology, 
which will express in a language understandable to Africans those 
truths which we believe to be fundamental in our faith. 

These remarks lead us into a further field of study. Our insistence 
on mythical thinking may help us in our study of the Gospels. Mythical 
expression is not only free from space and time contingencies, it also 
insists on action. It is not interested in a static understanding of the 
world, it is a description of events. Time, maybe, does not flow, but 
it is a constantly disturbed medium in which many things happen. 
This dynamic approach to life is illustrated also by African languages. 
Anthropologists used to consider agglutinative languages as necessarily 
primitive. But the trend of thought now seems rather to be that, as 
all nations have had a long evolution, so languages, be they agglutina- 
tive or not, have undergone a long evolution. The insistence on the 
verb in Bantu languages is typical. It is in the verb that all the strength 
of the language is concentrated, and the actual noun is often nothing 
but a verbal form. This points towards a dynamic conception of life 
which is different from the static and conceptual conception. In this, 
of course, we find again the importance of mythical thinking. 
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When we study the New Testament we agree that there is a great 
difference between the methods of St Paul, St John, St Mark, St Luke 
and St Peter. St Paul has often been regarded as the first theologian 
who tried to express Christian truth in terms acceptable to the Greek 
world. Missionaries in Asia often claim that the message of St John 
is easier for eastern minds to understand than for us. As regards 
African thought-forms, we have to start considering the problem from 
a new angle. It is the experience of many missionaries that the Epistles 
of St Paul are hardly understood by African Christians. The translation 
of Romans or Galatians presents great difficulties. This is not astonish- 
ing. Paul uses concepts like faith, love, hope, justification, regenera- 
tion, reconciliation, for which there are no real equivalents in African 
languages. To take the term ‘grace’, for instance, the Nyakusa term 
‘llipyana’ has been accepted as an equivalent. But this word can only 
be explained with reference to the action of a chief in certain circum- 
stances. The equivalence is only superficial. 

Can the message of Christ be expressed dynamically? Are we bound 
to these Pauline concepts? This question is important to all theological 
teachers in Africa, and we would suggest that we have in the Gospels, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Revelation three kinds of writing 
which might become as important to the African Christians as the 
Epistle to the Romans is to the European theologians. 

Jesus never uses scientific language. Though He speaks of the 
spiritual world, He seldom uses abstract terms. A comparative study 
of the use of ‘pistis’ and ‘pisteuo’ in the Gospels will show that the 
verb is more often used than the substantive. The recurrent words of 
Jesus: ‘Thy faith hath saved thee’, have been exercising the minds of 
our students. We tried to discuss this subject in the hope that we 
should be able to appreciate the difficulty. The stumbling-block seemed 
to lie in the statement that faith could save. What is this faith which 
so acts? In trying to answer this question the term ‘faith’ became a 
‘mythical’ entity. The emphasis shifted from the noun to the verb. 
Faith is not just an attitude, it is a transforming element in our lives. 

African legalism is a well-known danger. The system of church 
discipline has fostered an attitude to the decalogue and to Christian 
tules in general. ‘One is saved because one does not disobey the 
commandments.’ This tenet is ingrained in the Church to-day. 

There was a time when we thought that a study of Galatians or 
Romans would be an eye-opener. But our discussions on faith versus 
works seemed always superficial. When studying the teaching of Jesus, 
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we felt nearer to the solution. The tension does not lie between faith 
and works, but between believing in the right person. When we ask 
Africans if they believe in Christ or in themselves, we seem to fight 
legalism better than when we try to make clear a distinction between 
concepts that have not yet really been grasped. 

Some of the remarks which we made on the Gospels apply equally 
well to the Epistle to the Hebrews. For here, again, it can be said that 
the writer does not deal with concepts. He has a dynamic approach 
to the subject. The theme of the Epistle is an exercise that Africans 
love. ‘Who is the greater?’ is the source of endless discussions round 
the hearth. But it is not only this problem of comparing Christ's 
claim to superiority over against angels, priests and Melchisedek 
which will interest the Africans. The theology underlying the whole 
Epistle has a strong African flavour. The idea that Christ is the chief, 
to whom all things have been submitted (Heb. 2:8) is the key expres- 
sion for many African ministers. Jesus is chief, for He has been 
crowned (as local chiefs are crowned too), after having been humiliated 
for a time. A custom among the Nyakusa demanded that on the day 
of enthronement the chief should be severely beaten by all his subjects. 

Our study of Revelation has also proved fruitful. Here we find, in 
‘mythical’ language very near to the language of Genesis 1-3, a ‘revela- 
tion’ of God’s rule. No metaphysical descriptions of Heaven and Hell 
will ever give Africans as clear a picture as the words of the Seer. We 
believe that it is worth while to concentrate more closely on those 
non-Pauline writings when trying to study theology in Africa. As we 
have already said, conceptual thinking is typically western. It is part 
of our hellenistic heritage. We can be thankful for it. But do we have 
to bring it to Africa? 

We must, however, revert to a deeper problem. In our introduction 
we spoke of the unconscious rebellion of so many Christians. Euro- 
peans are often puzzled by the reactions of Africans. Is it really possible 
to understand them? 

From the very beginning we must recognize that studies in this 
subject, made by Europeans, are bound to be very inadequate. We 
should be under no illusion as to the ability of foreigners to fathom 
thoughts that have only seldom found expression in writing. But the 
actual situation demands at least that we should attempt to tackle 
the problem. Our lack of knowledge and appreciation of African 
reactions can become disastrous. Government officials in East 
Africa now listen to thinkers like Mr Negley Farson (Last Chance 
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in Africa) and Mrs Elspeth Huxley, and try to understand the people 
with whom they have to deal. They often look to the missionaries for 
guidance, and yet they often find us just as bewildered as themselves 
when confronted with a sudden surge of nationalism or paganism. 

We have referred extensively to Dr Carothers; and it may be 
helpful to remember his claims about the monoideic attitude to life. 
If what he says is true, it must be very difficult for Africans to appreciate 
our constant quest for the ‘all-embracing principle’, for the ‘founda- 
tions’, for the ‘first causes’. 

Psychologists suggest that the balanced personality is the ideal that 
we should all strive to attain. This achievement calls for a master 
sentiment, broad enough to bind all the various sentiments into a 
well-organized whole. All conflicts, from complexes to pathological 
cases, are the result of an incomplete integration. 

How do such views affect African personality? It could be surmised 
that they should be valid for all races, without qualification. But it 
seems that, though Africans experience sentiments similar to ours, 
their race has evolved a different path to integration. 

For most of the people with whom we live, it is the sentiment, love 
or hatred, of the actual moment that counts. The fickleness of African 
labour, the ease with which a promise is made and then broken, the 
relative scarcity of blood-feuds and visible quarrels may be advanced 
as proof. Some students suggest that Africans have split personalities. 
But this is contradicted by the fact that most of them achieve a poise 
and an integration within the group which no European can hope to 
emulate. 

The importance of the clan, the family, the tribe has often been 
stressed by anthropologists. Could it not be said that the master senti- 
ment, so important to European behaviour, is replaced by the loyalty 
to the chief, or to the iribe as a whole? Would it be going too far to 
claim that the apparent contradictions in African actions are due to 
an integration within the society, which has taken place at the cost of 
individuality? If such suggestions were corroborated, far-reaching 
conclusions as to the preaching of the Gospel would have to be 
accepted. We generally base our appeals on the need for ‘happiness’, 
by which we mean the integration of the individual as individual. 
African preachers generally follow our lead, but we have found that 
the very terms which we have taught them to use have lost their 
meaning on their lips. 

We would suggest that the effect of our preaching is twofold. On 
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the one hand, Africans are deeply stirred by the message of Jesus 
Christ. That God is Love, and sent His only Son to earth because He 
wanted to save us, answers the need of the Bantu in his world of fear 
and poverty. That Christ died on the Cross, truly rose again from the 
dead and is now Chief, sitting at the right hand of God, satisfies the 
deep yearning for the good chief. But the call for a new society, a new 
tribe, a separate body different from the old tribe, with new allegiances 
and tabus, is utterly bewildering. The whole organization on which 
life was based and which allowed a balanced personality, well adapted 
to its environment, to come into being, is discarded. What is left is the 
monoideic attitude, a puzzle of conflicting sentiments without the 
harnessing principle. 

The Church is the new tribe. But it cannot give the sense of security 
that the old tribe was giving. There is a constant danger that one 
might fall away and be under discipline. Even experienced Christians 
look at the future with fear and trembling. Few would freely say: 
‘I know that I have received Eternal Life.’ It is by the grace of God 
that one dies a ‘Christian’. 

Bishop Stephen Neill, in his book, The Christian Society, has 
pointed out the fundamental tension between the Church and the 
world. The Church is a pilgrim church and it would be wrong to 
expect from it the kind of assurance that the old tribe was giving. The 
African Christian cannot be expected to find in the Christian society 
the integration of sentiments that he could find in his clan. This is why 
to criticize the approach of early missionaries to the question of 
discipline is not really helpful. 

In an article in World Dominion (Jan. 1955) the Bishop of Mombasa 
makes the following statement : 

. . . If there be criticism [of the Church as to its attitude to Mau Mau] it must 
not be of the message, nor of the discipline. The criticism which the Church must 
apply to itself is in the matter of communication. We must admit that in the past 


we have, in varying d , failed to communicate the Christian message in such 
a form that it pomided the means whereby religion and life gave a complete and 


eueteins, pattern for the behaviour in the modern world, of which the Kikuyu 
were ming part. 

We believe that if there is a way to find an answer to this criticism, 
it will be in a new approach. The rebellion we spoke about can be 
said to be due to the uncertainty prevalent in African society to-day. 
The whole pattern of life does not give any deep-rooted satisfaction. 
To be borne along the road to progress, without being able to reject 
it or share in its development, is tantalizing. The future is not ensured. 
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‘What are the Europeans going to invent next?’ is the recurrent ques- 
tion. People who cannot appreciate international and economic 
factors are puzzled in the modern world. 

Against the ever-changing background, the presence of the Euro- 
pean settler, missionary, government official is acting as a ferment. 
Our ways are disturbing, all our actions are watched and often mis- 
interpreted. But the rebellion is not against the Europeans as such. 
It is against the insecurity that we have brought with us. For we have 
not yet been able to replace the stability of the tribal system with the 
peacefulness and security of, say, ‘democracy’ or ‘theocracy’. But the 
one thing that the Christian Church can and does offer is hope. 

Classical theology recognized two kinds of hope, the hope for the 
individual (eternal life) and hope for the world (Parousia, second 
coming). Theologians to-day are still trying to interpret the statements 
of the Creed in terms suitable to our time. Professor Bultmann, in a 
recent broadcast from Heidelberg, came to the conclusion that the 
demythologized hope could be expressed as follows: “The present 
means at the same time its definition by the future, that the God who 
is present is simultaneously the God who is coming.’ 

Professor Bultmann seems to believe that, in the end, God is coming 
to man. In the end, man will become what God really intends him to 
be. This is another way of expressing what Lecomte de Noily tries to 
impart in his doctrine of spiritual evolution (Human Destiny). The 
future, then, would lie in the truly evolved man. 

Canon Fison has lately written a book, The Christian Hope, in 
which he insists that the coming of Christ, the lovers’ meeting, will 
come as a surprise to all, Christians and pagans alike. Though it is 
true to say, with Canon Fison, that the element of surprise and 
uncertainty is essential for the Christian hope, we must confess our 
sympathy for the many dissatisfied men and women who look towards 
the Church for a definite watchword, and who get nothing but a 
quotation from the Second Epistle of Peter: ‘The Lord is not slack 
concerning His promise. . . .’ In an African context, such an answer 
to the quest of a great country is ludicrous and opens the door to any 
ideology which will offer a more definite hope. 

It might be necessary to substantiate this statement by a study of 
what classical hope can mean in Africa. The hope of an individualistic 
Heaven is strange for people with strong tribal ties. When we speak 
of Heaven or of immortal bliss, we think of a place where Europeans 
will be in the majority. There will be many Jews, very many white 

26 
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people and possibly a sprinkling of others. The ordinary Protestant 
scheme of salvation (and especially the Reformed one) provides room 
only for those who have heard and believed the Gospel. The recurrent 
question of Africans as to the population of Heaven and the language 
that will be spoken there points toward a deep concern. They fear 
that, after all, they will feel as strange among the heavenly mansions 
as in a European’s house. 

The old idea of the ‘Busyuka’, the place of the departed, is in some 
ways very similar to the Hebrew conception of Shéol. It is a place 
where all the dead members of the tribe meet again, each one in his 
own station, a shadow of what he was on earth. To be in Heaven 
apart from one’s relatives and ancestors is not attractive enough; 
and it is only the fear of a burning hell that will be a real incentive to 
wish for the place that the Europeans hope for. 

Similar comments can be made as regards the Second Coming. 
Africans find no intellectual difficulties in accepting this dogma. The 
sudden arrival of the Europeans in this part of Africa possibly pro- 
vides a background for the teaching of the Church. Progress is evident 
in Tanganyika, yet because of a sense of frustration which accompanies 
the evolution from tribe to nation, one can understand that, after all, 
a divine intervention, a cataclysm which would vindicate the Christians’ 
contention, would be welcome. 

We therefore find that the expressions of hope to which we are 
accustomed, and which in one way are the strongest motives for 
Christian conduct for many Christians, are inadequate in Africa. 
They do not, any more than in Europe to-day, give the inspiration 
that they gave the early Christians. There was no Mithraism, no 
Messianism, preparing the way for the Gospel in Africa. 

This digression on the meaning of hope to Africans should draw 
our attention to what seems to be one of the fundamental deficiencies 
in the presentation of the Gospel in Africa. Jesus Himself was 
concerned not so much with life after death as with living here and 
now in obedience, by faith. The key emphasis is not on escaping 
judgment, but on discipleship. 

When we ask Africans whom they really want to follow, the answer 
generally is: “We want to become like you Europeans.’ The yearning 
of millions in Tanganyika is to be our imitators, to have cars, pressure- 
lamps, machine-guns. The hope of many can be expressed thus: ‘One 
day, fifty years hence maybe, our children will be like Europeans.’ 
This is a false hope and at the root of the frustration of so many 
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Africans. It is the very antithesis of the Church’s message which, 
instead of offering a race as an example, speaks of Jesus, and of Jesus 
only. Our hope is to be like Him, to be with Him and He with us, 
here and now. He is the source of our inspiration. God does not love 
Europeans more than Africans. Yet this misconception is widespread 
in Africa. He loves all men in that He sent His only begotten Son to 
save them. 

The world cannot give a sense of security. Even the Christian society 
as such cannot do so. The integrating power of the tribe has passed 
away, and it was only partial, anyhow. We preach Christ who is the 
real chief, the king for Africa. He is the ruler who comes and in whose 
presence all else is forgotten, with whom one is secure for ever. 

We would suggest that there is a definite call for all European 
missionaries and African theological teachers to discover the true 
hope for Africa. I believe that this will show us that Jesus Christ was 
not the super-European that we often depict Him to be, and that 
Africans generally imagine Him to have been. He is the ‘ malafyale’, 
the ‘mtemi’, the ‘Mangi’, the chief who claims complete allegiance, 
whom we must serve and who gives us abundant life. The tension is 
not between tribal society, modern society, church or communistic 
cell. It is between Christ and the world. 

It is a commonplace to say that the European is a partner in obedi- 
ence. It may be that a greater sacrifice will be expected of those who 
a little time ago were the ‘fathers’ of the community. We might have 
to dissociate ourselves from all that is dear to us, from all that the 
name ‘white’ stands for. Too much attention has been focused on us, 
on our standard of living, believing, singing and worshipping. It will 
only be when the young people who throng our churches have found 
in Jesus Christ the true fulfilment of their aspirations, their only master 
and Lord, that Africa will become truly Christian. 

It is our privilege to share in this task to-day. We do not know for 
how long European missionaries will be able to work in Africa. But 
if the theological education we give to-day is truly Christ-centred, it 
will bear fruit in the days of stress. If we can overcome the tendency 
to be the pattern and let Christ be glorified, there is hope for Africa. 
PauL D. FUETER 





THE BIBLE SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH 
By Cari J. JOHANSSON 


ECENTLY, in the heart of Tanganyika, a meeting of representa- 

tives from the Bible Schools of Tanganyika was held, to discuss 
the Bible school movement and the work of the Church.’ Out of the 
discussions that ensued, two main streams of thinking evolved as to 
the meaning and place of the Bible school in the life of the Church. 

The first view might be called the traditional view. Dr Norman 
Goodall and the Rev. Erik Nielsen define it in these terms : ‘We use the 
term “theological college”’ for an institution which explicitly trains 
candidates for the ordained ministry, while the Bible school is used 
for an institution training the unordained workers of the Church.”® In 
general, the place and purpose of the Bible school traditionally ranges 
from the first step in the evolution of a theological college to that place 
where the professional workers of the Church are trained. Usually it 
is expected that those who attend this type of Bible school, after 
completing its course, will become pastors, evangelists or catechists of 
the churches that sponsor them. 

Two characteristics usually attach themselves to this concept of a 
Bible school. First, its enrolment is gauged by the needs of the Church 
for professional or ‘paid’ leadership, both in the ordained and in the 
unordained sense, a procedure which places a ceiling on the develop- 
ment of this type of Bible school, as rightly it should. 

Another characteristic accrues to this concept of a Bible school. 
Many times it is a passing phase in the evolution of the younger church. 
Where it is a step on the way to an adequate theological college, when the 
theological college has come, the need for the Bible school has passed; 
and with it comes the demise of the Bible school. Again, rightly so, 
this development places a check on the expansion of the Bible school, 
both in terms of its enrolment and in terms of staff, facilities and 
purpose. 

Discussion of the second stream of thinking regarding the place and 

1 A meeting held in Kinimpanda, Singida, Tanganyika, Jan. 1956. A report has been 


issued under the title, Compendium, by the Lutheran Bible School, Mwika, Box 400, 
Moshi, Tanganyika. 


2 N. Goodall and E. W. Nielsen: A Survey of the Training of the Ministry in Africa, 
Part 3. (London and New York: I.M.C.). 
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purpose of the Bible school! forms the main part of this article.’ In 
defining this second concept, it is in no way suggested that the first is 
inferior or that distinctions can be as sharply divided in practice as in 
writing. There are, too, examples of schools which are serving both 
concepts of a Bible school partially. But for the purpose of clarity of 
thought the distinction will be made. Again, may it be suggested that 
in elaborating the concept under which schools designed for this latter 
purpose function, it is an explanation, not a critique, of the first 
concept. 

To begin with, the Bible school is not a theological college or a 
seminary. To have attended a Bible school in no way makes a person 
theologically adequate, though a by-product certainly should be the 
beginning of a personal formulation of his own Biblical theology 
within the framework of the Confession of the sponsoring church. 
The theological college must equip its students with tools for the study 
of the Scriptures critically, while not neglecting the devotional 
approach; the Bible school, on the other hand, teaches its students 
to study the Scriptures devotionally, while not neglecting the critical 
approach.* Obviously the students of the theological college will in 
the main return to their respective churches for the purpose of 
ordination, while by contrast the students of the Bible school will 
return to the tasks from whence they came better equipped in their 
devotional knowledge of Scripture. 

The Bible school, moreover, is not a professional training-school. 
Attendance at a Bible school in and of itself would not qualify one for 
work within the Church, though a by-product should be an increased 
usefulness in any part of the work within the Church. It is not a training- 
school for catechists and evangelists, whose students are expected to 
be absorbed into the professional corps of church workers upon 
completion of the course. By contrast the students of the Bible school 
should return to their tasks, whatever they may be, better qualified as 
witnesses and disciplined in organized Bible study. 

To view it positively, the primary purpose of the Bible school is to 
give the student those tools which enable him to study the Scriptures 

1 References to a Bible school are to the Lutheran Bible School, Mwika, P.O. Moshi, 
Box 400, Tanganyika, which serves the Lutheran Church of Northern Tanganyika, the 
Usambara-Digo Lutheran Church and the Uzaramo Lutheran Church, all of Tanganyika. 
It is governed by a board of nationals and missionaries from these three churches. 

2 This stream of thinking refers to the item in footnote 1, p. 396. 

3 The thought on the relation between theological college and Bible school comes from 


an article in Compendium, by the Rev. Bernhard Bengston, faculty member of 
Makumira Theological School, Usa River, Tanganyika. 
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methodically and profitably, independently of the teacher, in order 
that he may be confronted by the Living Christ. This confrontation 
should be at every level; emotionally, volitionally, intellectually—so 
that it may issue in positive obedience to the will of God, this con- 
frontation being mediated to the person through the means of Grace, 
the Word of God. 

Furthermore, the Bible school seeks to undergird faith with an 
intelligent understanding of the message of Scripture. Too often there 
is a culture-lag between a person’s intellectual development and his 
spiritual understanding. When a person is mature in every way but his 
faith, this faith is often submerged and defeated. A Bible school is a 
place where the student studies the Bible purposefully, that is, with the 
aim of growing spiritually, so that he may be obedient to God’s 
purposes for him. This is quite different from a professional training- 
school, which prepares students for a certain vocational task within 
the Church, rather than for the study of Scriptures independently of 
the pressure of preparing for a specific task. Thus in a Bible school 
there is a stress on book study, a strong emphasis on inductive Bible 
study, so that the pupil may have the equipment with which he 
personally can cultivate the field of the Bible. 

The relation between the task of the Bible school and the task of 
evangelism is clear. The Bible school seeks to permit the ‘kerygma’, 
the ‘living Word’, to permeate its curriculum and programme. It seeks 
to evangelize its responsibility and in turn to prepare ‘evangelists’, not 
in the professional sense of the word, but in the Christian sense that 
every Christian has a task in God’s Kingdom to promote its growth. 
The potentialities are enormous. If congregations can have laymen? 
return to them from a Bible school with a vision to evangelize within 
the context of their own vocation, a task will be done that no corps of 
subsidized evangelists can ever accomplish. Thus the Bible school 
seeks to form a stream of evangelism and evangelistic activity within 
the churches that it serves. When a man is confronted by the Word, he 
is enabled to be evangelized and in turn to become a channel of the 
evangelizing Word. 

Who, then, are the students at the Bible school? Pecple from many 
walks of life, from the educational, medical and evangelistic personnel 
of the Church, as well as from its lay people from many callings. 

1 The term ‘layman’ refers to the non-salaried church member in distinction from 


the pastor, evangelist or other worker within the Church whose full time is given to the 
work of the Church and who has no other vocation. 
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Usually they are chosen and sent by their congregations, but there are 
those who come independently of a local parish. This practice is 
consistent with the aim of the school to train those who attend to be 
literate in their knowledge of Scriptures, so that they may return to 
their vocations equipped to witness in the setting in which they find 
themselves. One weakness is the latitude in the educational background 
of the students. It ranges from those with little formal education 
beyond a facility in reading and writing, to those who are graduates of 
secondary schools. Since, however, the method largely used is an 
inductive, rather than a deductive, approach, a larger degree of 
responsibility is laid on the initiative of the student than the copying of 
copious lecture notes. 

What, then, is the programme of the Bible school? This can best be 
answered in four ways. The first responsibility is the teaching pro- 
gramme. The curriculum stresses book studies, in order to prevent a 
fragmentary approach to Scripture and to teach the principle of 
viewing the individual part in the light of the whole revelation of 
Scripture. Two-thirds of the courses are book studies and the other 
third lays the emphasis on the outgoing. Courses such as personal 
evangelism, methods of a teacher, preaching, prepare the student for 
an effective witness in whatever environment he finds himself. 

The approach to the student is evangelistic in character. It is felt 
that an objective study of, for example, Biblical theology should 
eventuate in a spiritual experience of the matter studied. Thus it is 
expected that classes and informal discussions should at times be 
punctuated with the query, “What shall I do?’ in relation to justification, 
sanctification and related areas of the Christian message. 

Along with the teaching ministry there is a weekly programme of 
deputation work, through which students go to various congregations 
and teams visit the market places, thus encouraging personal witness. 
Provided with public address equipment, staff and students participate 
in public meetings, with a strong emphasis on the ministry of tracts. 

Another aspect of the task of the Bible school is its larger ministry 
to the churches that make up its constituency. The Bible school 
becomes a centre of evangelism within the Church. Several services are 
available to the churches. Faculty members travel to local parishes 
to conduct weeks of Bible conferences or evangelistic meetings. This 
enables the school to reach the average church member directly with a 
teaching ministry. Another avenue of service is tract work. Faculty 
members write simple Biblical tracts for distribution within the 
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churches which the school serves. An avenue of great potentiality is 
the preparation, distribution and correction of Bible correspondence 
courses. As the constituency becomes more and more literate this 
opportunity constantly increases. Annual ‘Bible camps’ are held at the 
school between terms for one-week periods. These are to be dis- 
tinguished from specialized ‘refresher courses’ for church workers 
sponsored by the churches. People from many vocations, tribal and 
church backgrounds meet together about the common Christian 
message. Other projected areas of service are radio, the printing of 
syllabuses of courses such as youth, Sunday-school and teaching 
methods for use by the Church in their specialized ‘refresher’ courses, 

This, in brief, is a picture of the emerging structure and purpose of 
the Bible school in the life of the Church as it is experienced under the 
second concept indicated. It allows for unlimited expansion, the 
development of a stabilized and specialized faculty and facilities. At 
present one of our African teachers is in the United States to study the 
Bible school movement there in order to be better prepared for leader- 
ship in the Bible school movement in the Church from which he 
comes. Indeed, many of the students of the school will be evangelists 
and catechists, and others bush-school teachers. Others view their 
Bible school training as preliminary to theological school training. 
In this way it is vitally connected with the traditional view of the Bible 
school. But many are laymen, who attend of their own volition, pay 
their own expenses and will return to their farms, shops and other 
callings better equipped to serve constructively in the building of the 
Church. To assist this purpose the school has its course divided into 
six ten-week periods, spread over two years. Thus it is possible for a 
layman to go to school for six years, taking ten weeks each year. 
Experience shows that the bulk of the students attend for a one-year 
period and then return to their regular occupations. 

In closing, it should be said that the school is co-educational in 
character. One of the great needs is the training of women in Christian 
leadership in home, parish and the life of the community. Again, one 
is confronted with the basic need to be spiritually and Biblically 
literate. In the above ways the Bible school seeks to take its place in 
the life of the Church. 


Car_ J. JOHANSSON 
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TRAINING THE MINISTRY 
IN SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


By WILLIAM STEWART 


i ogee the joint auspices of the International Missionary Council, 
the World Council of Churches and the Nanking Board of 
Founders, a conference on theological education in South-east Asia 
was held in Bangkok from February 21st to March 7th, 1956. The 
countries fully represented were Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Hongkong, Formosa and the Philippine Islands, with fraternal 
delegates from India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Korea and Japan. 

The conference gave an impression of vitality and hopefulness. The 
countries directly concerned sent representatives of nineteen theological 
institutions. Each working independently in seven different countries, 
it is not surprising that uniformity of standard was hard to detect. 
Moreover, since those which were already in existence had been sub- 
merged, or even physically destroyed, by the Japanese Occupation 
during at least part of the Second World War, their development in 
each case is one of the last decade. In addition, for many of them part 
of that decade brought turmoil and civil strife, though also the 
inspiring dawn of national independence. Despite handicaps, however, 
the institutions are vigorous and hopeful. These countries in this new 
era of Asian independence are forward-looking, and their Christian 
citizens share that spirit of hope. 

The Church also is hopeful. There are colleges in Korea and Formosa 
which cannot accommodate the hundreds of students who press for 
admission; and colleges in Formosa largely supported by direct 
contributions from congregations and ‘friends’ pledged to monthly 
donations. Much of the Indonesian picture is equally impressive ; and 
it was the students of that country who had unanimously asked for 
greater facilities to learn Biblical languages, which would equip them 
to impart the Scriptures to their people in their own tongue. 


THE PATTERN OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


The conference learned to how large an extent western patterns are 


still followed. A western visitor was critical of this practice, but the 
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Asian Principal of one of the foremost institutions defended it, not as 
finally desirable but as the most practical policy at this stage. The work 
in much of the area is still in its infancy, and the Church must learn 
from the pioneering of others so that, more adequately equipped, it 
may develop its own pattern. 

It was therefore fitting that the conference was given a conspectus 
of the western patterns which have been used. This was done by talks 
on the ‘Continental’, the ‘British’ and the ‘American’ tradition, given 
respectively by representatives of each of these, each apparently an 
enthusiast for what he described. They underlined the Continental 
emphasis on ‘thoroughness’ in the theological disciplines, the British 
ideal of training based on a more general cultural course and the 
American awareness of man’s various needs and of the need for a 
ministry to answer them. But the conference also heard appraisals of 
these traditions from representatives of the Church in Asia, appraisals 
from which both Americans and British emerged somewhat chastened, 
while it seemed that those who had tasted most deeply of Continental 
‘thoroughness’ wanted more of it. The truth is that there is something 
to be gained from all the traditions, but Asia must evolve her own. 

Whatever may be said of this varied approach, the conference was 
not allowed to forget the imperative need for ‘relevance’ to the Asian 
situation. True, a caution was uttered that ‘relevance’ is not a Biblical 
word. The Biblical concern is for truth, which, being the truth of 
God, is what is finally most relevant for the world, whether it knows 
it or not. This reminder, however, does not justify any ‘ivory tower’ 
attitude in theological education. “Theology in the service of evan- 
gelism’ was the first main theme, with its reminder that theology is 
essentially a practical subject. In this connexion Principal Chandran, 
of Bangalore, was thought to make the right emphasis when in his 
paper on ‘Present Day Trends in Theological Education’ he under- 
lined these aspects: a new awareness of the nature and function of the 
Church; a realization of the manifoldness of the Church’s ministry; 
the significance of the oecumenical nature of the Church’s life. What 
binds these together is the sense of the meaning of the Church itself in 
its divine calling and in its manifold responsibility. 


THE MANIFOLD MINISTRY 


Three major aspects of the task seemed thus to come to light: 
1. There is the training in discipleship of the whole membership of 
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the Church. In a paper on Bible schools, Dr Visch, from Bali, 
described the tite of the Church in which an immense weight of 
responsibility is carried by its ordinary lay members, and he went on 
to emphasize that ‘we must leave that responsibility where it is’. The 
ordinary member constitutes more than 99 per cent of the Church, and 
nothing can rival the importance of his daily walk and conversation 
among his neighbours. Here is ‘the growing edge of the Church’, for it 
is by the standard of Christian living that the Gospel is commended 
or discredited; it is the witness of the ordinary Christian, who can 
give a reason for the hope that is in him, that brings his neighbour to 
the obedience of the faith. 

Certainly a trained church membership requires an adequately 
trained ministry, so this emphasis in no way detracts from the signifi- 
cance of the ministry of Word and Sacraments. Yet, particularly where 
the Church is largely rural, there is a continuing need to train those 
who, though unordained, will carry much responsibility for the regular 
work of the Church. Hence the continued need for ‘Bible schools’ 
with longer and shorter courses, some, as in Thailand, running for 
three months annually for four years, to train voluntary church workers. 
In India the number of Bible schools seems to be increasing, but the 
long projected survey of these schools, which may help to discover and 
to set some pattern for their work, is only now being launched. 

At the conference there were also many references to the need for 
opportunities for groups of Christians who share comrion problems 
—teachers, lawyers, doctors and others—to meet to study their faith 
and its relevance in their special situation. In other words the need for 
an Asian ‘Bossey’ was heavily underlined. 

Finally there is the recently made proposal for an ‘honorary 
ministry’ of Word and Sacraments for which experiments are being 
made in parts of the Church of South India. While this proposal was 
regarded with some reserve at Bangkok and is so regarded in many 
places in India, the urgency of the problem which it tries to solve is 
recognized by all, and it is realized that, far from leading to a lowering 
of the standard for the trained full-time minister, it would lay on him 
fresh duties of guiding the honorary ministers, which in turn would 
make greater demands on the colleges. 

2. It was, however, with the preparation of the fully trained ministry 
that the conference was mainly concerned. Dr C. W. Ranson reminded 
us all that the I.M.C. Tambaram meeting’s definition, in 1938, of 
the functions of these ministers was still valid. Accordingly, while 
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standards for admission and details of courses may vary, the summing 
up of the aim of the colleges which was given by Dr Hwang, of Formosa, 
seemed wholly justified: It is the preparation of men of God, who are 
more than conquerors because they know their Lord; it is the prepara- 
tion of men who know their Bible, so as to be able to share its message 
with others; it is the preparation of pastors sensitively aware of'the 
needs of their contemporaries. Training must therefore be ‘education’ 
in the fullest sense, marked by sufficient breadth and culture to help 
students to speak to the condition of their people, but marked also by 
spiritual depth without which a man, skilled in the technicalities of 
method, may be found to be devoid of the food for which men are 
hungering. The conference repeatedly endorsed this final need, with its 
reminder that a theological college is not only a place of learning, but 
a place where a community of persons, called to serve God, practise 
His presence in the devotional life, learn the costly secret of fellowship 
and have their windows open to the life of the Church and of the whole 
community in which they are called to serve. 

3. Finally comes graduate, post-graduate and specialized training, 
as recognized by the B.D. and higher degrees. The following statement 
about the B.D., prepared by the Senate of Serampore College, evoked 
interest : 





The standard of admission for the B.D. degree is graduation in Arts or Science or 
a qualification accepted by the Senate as its equivalent. This indicates that it is 
intended through the B.D. course to prepare students for certain essential functions 
in the Church which require an academic course of this nature. The Church in 
India as in other countries has in the past been served by persons both from India 
and from overseas of high general education and equipped with a theological 
training of the graduate type. Such persons have therefore been fitted especially 
to minister to congregations with a high proportion of members of good general 
education, to commend the Gospel to the non-Christian educated world and to 
contribute to the service of the Church in its wider aspects. These forms of service 
will continue to be required, and in addition the Church will continually need the 
service of those who are equipped to teach in theological colleges, translate and 
revise the translations of the Scriptures, to write the books, articles, etc., by which 
the Church is built up in the Faith and to commend the Faith itself, in its power and 
relevance, within the context of the intellectual and other challenges of the age. 

It is for the continued ye of persons to render these essential services that 
we require an adequate theological training set in the context of higher education 
generally At the present stage in the bmg of theological literature in the 
anguages of India, it is that B.D. course continue to be in English, 
although students should be encouraged also to express their thought in their own 
to i uires an academic ground to ensure ability to profit by the 
course and to relate it to the general world of thought. In this context, the B.D. 
course is meant to provide a necessary foundation for later studies and service 
along the lines indicated. Since a high proportion of those taking the course will in 
fact properly serve as pastors either for some years or as a life work, there must be 
room for the kind of practical training which the pastor requires. At the same time 
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the B.D. degree must ensure an adequate grounding in the disciplines of linguistic 
study, Biblical introduction, Biblical and systematic theology, together with 
knowledge of church history and of other religions which will prepare students to 
meet the challenge of the age and to serve the Church in the ways outlined above. 


The amount of training offered at this level in the South-east Asia area 
is still small, but strenuous efforts are being made to build it up along 
the lines of the above statement. In addition, the Bangkok conference 
showed an awakened awareness of the need for specialized training 
in many fields, including those of religions. 

Beyond this is the need for higher studies above the B.D. level. A 
partial answer is no doubt given by the provision of scholarships for 
study overseas. Nevertheless the conference heartily endorsed Dr 
Ranson’s suggestion that the time had come to build up facilities for 
this kind of study in Asia itself, though his specific proposal of a single 
‘higher faculty’ required further study. Since the hope of real advance 
in Asian theological work depends on developments within that 
continent itself, interest was shown in the Serampore degrees of M.Th. 
and D.D., India’s pioneering venture in this field. These degrees have 
been available for a considerable period; and though the number of 
successful candidates is still small, the standard has been deliberately 
kept high. It would be a poor service to the Church in India, or in Asia 


‘as a whole, to lower that standard, for a church which is serious in 


recognizing its need for real theologians to serve it knows that they 
must be thoroughly equipped for their work. Since it is imperative 
that a much higher proportion of the staffs in theological colleges 
should be nationals, many are realizing how urgent it is that more 
candidates take these advanced courses. The Serampore Senate has 
tried from its slender resources to provide scholarship help; and it is 
gratifying that more candidates are now at work on theses on 
important subjects, which they hope may prove acceptable for a 
Serampore D.D. 

In this connexion one is compelled to ask whether those responsible 
in the West have fully worked out their policy for encouraging higher 
study. Valuable as some of the study carried out in the West has 
proved to be, not all who have been given these opportunities have 
been able to bring the benefit of them back into their own countries. 
The glamour of having been overseas does not compensate for this 
failure to apply a new experience to the situation in their own church. 
Considering both the disproportion between the cost of study abroad 
and study in Asia and the possibility that doors may close, would it 
not be an act of oecumenical statesmanship to ensure that at least 
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some of the available resources were allocated to strengthening the 
advanced work which has already been initiated inside Asia itself? 
There is no reason why such work should not be of first-class quality, 
but it can develop only if it is possible for an adequate number of 
students to benefit by it. 


AREAS OF CO-OPERATION 


The Bangkok meeting represented the first opportunity for consulta- 
tion on the scale involved and all were convinced that it should not be 
the last. While India has its own means of consultation and united 
effort, it was hoped that it would also share in some ways in the wider 
co-operation. The fields contemplated included /iterature, where the 
possibility of widening the scope of India’s ‘Christian Students’ 
Library’ and of launching a sister journal to the Indian Journal of 
Theology was mooted ; exchange of information about syllabus, teach- 
ing methods, text-books, etc. ; exchange of students and teachers within 
Asia; standards for different kinds of training to be evolved. The 
personal contacts made at the conference and the formal action taken 
to form a continuing ‘Association of Principals’, which was assured of 
further encouragement from the Nanking Board of Founders, should 
ensure that the conference leads to lasting results in these and other 
fields. 


THE INDIAN SCENE 


While reference has already been made to India, it may be worth 
while, against the foregoing background, to look more closely at some 
features in ministerial training in that sub-continent which was spared 
invasion during the Second World War and where the transition to 
independence did not disrupt continuity of development. India was 
also the first country in which the Tambaram meeting’s emphasis led 
to a comprehensive survey the outcome of which was Dr C. W. Ranson’s 
The Christian Minister in India (Madras: CLS. 1944). 

That report emphasized the influence in Indian theological education 
of the revival in 1910 of the University Charter of Serampore College 
(granted in 1827) and the development of the ‘Senate of Serampore 
College’, granting theological degrees under that Charter. This is still 
an important factor, and to-day the Serampore ‘family’ has nineteen 
affiliated institutions. To understand what this implies we must dis- 
tinguish between Serampore College (Teaching), a college in West 
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Bengal, and Serampore College as a University whose degrees are 
open to students in affiliated institutions all over the country. 

As a teaching institution, revived at the university level in 1910, the 
College still follows the vision of Carey, by teaching theology, arts and 
science under one roof. Thus students and staff have the stimulus and 
challenge of hammering out their theology alongside colleagues in 
other departments, many of them of another faith; this, too, in the 
heart of India’s industrial belt. The vaiue of this venture in relation 
to theological ‘relevance’ is obvious and worth strong support. 

More generally significant, however, is the fact that those who 
revived the Charter saw in it an asset which ought not to be reserved 
for a single denominational institution. They therefore took steps to 
make the college interdenominational, to put the degrees under the 
control of a widely representative ‘Senate’ and to provide for affiliation 
whereby other theological colleges might present their students also 
for the degrees and diplomas. 

1. The B.D. Degree: We have quoted the Senate’s own account of 
this degree. The Senate represents many denominational and theological 
traditions and, since it invites to its annual meetings all Principals of 
affiliated colleges, these provide a unique opportunity for creative 
corporate thinking on all aspects of theological study in which ex- 
perience from India, America, Britain and Europe play their full part. 
In addition, Boards of Studies are appointed to keep the detailed 
syllabuses under constant review. Finally, with some help from the 
National Christian Council, the Senate has recently inaugurated a 
series of annual conferences of B.D. teachers in particular branches of 
study. The first of these (on Biblical studies), held in November 1955, 
led to the publication in pamphlet form of four papers which were 
read at it: The Theological Student and the Bible (Senate of Serampore 
College. Re 1.8). 

The degree course has its own values and provides for an objective 
standard of attainment, together with the opportunities for consulta- 
tion which the Senate offers, but it does not fetter the liberty of 
affiliated colleges to give their distinctive contribution to their students. 
By fundamental rule of the Senate, doctrinal differences do not affect 
a candidate’s chance of securing the degree, and denominational 
institutions like Bishop’s College (Anglican) and the Gurukul College 
(Lutheran) can thus enter their students for it, while giving them their 
own instruction. Moreover, the distinctive work of the United Theo- 
logical College, Bangalore and of Leonard Theological College, 
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Jabalpur are well known throughout India. Nevertheless these also 
find a definite value in sharing in the co-operative work of the Seram- 
pore Senate. 

There are, however, other institutions in India concerned with 
training for the ministry whose authorities fear that Serampore 
affiliation might unduly fetter them. Of these some also are suspicious 
of a ‘Serampore theology’, which they conceive to be dangerously 
liberal. The best known of such institutions is probably Union Biblical 
Seminary, Yeotmal, which in recent years has developed training at a 
graduate level with a course more satisfying to the ‘conservative’ 
groups. This seminary asked the Serampore Senate for some kind of 
‘accreditation’ rather than for the affiliation which involves taking the 
Serampore examinations. This request the Senate found itself unable 
to grant, partly because its charter would not permit it to grant degrees 
to students whom it had not examined, and partly because it was not 
convinced that a system which may suit a country of large and well- 
equipped institutions would be equally valuable where institutions are 
small and often inadequately equipped to maintain standards without 
some kind of external examinations. 

In this situation Yeotmal has now acceded to requests that it should 
itself ‘accredit’ certain smaller institutions and help them to maintain a 
good standard. Besides, the seminary now offers its own theological 
distinctions, which it hopes to keep at a level academically equivalent 
to that of a university. There is thus the possibility that India may 
have two separate systems of theological education, but there are some 
encouraging features in the situation: 

Yeotmal’s willingness to be an accrediting agency should be of real 
help to some institutions which might otherwise have found it difficult 
on their own to do really valuable work. 

Common membership in the N.C.C. Board of Theological Education 
will provide for continued consultation between institutions affiliated 
to Serampore and some which prefer the Yeotmal type of course. 

Consequently, discussion of possible relations with Serampore is 
not really closed, and ways of closer co-operation may yet be found. 

What needs to be more generally recognized is that, whatever may 
be the theology of those who for the time being form the staff at 
Serampore itself, this does not bind the Serampore Senate, which does 
not discriminate on doctrinal grounds but tests only the candidate’s 
actual mastery of theological subjects. Since a fair number of ‘con- 
servative’ students have actually taken Serampore degrees without 
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noticeable harm, the importance of this point may yet be more fully 
recognized. On the other hand, some still ask whether no way can be 
found whereby the experience of the Senate can be made available 
to help institutions to maintain their standards, even if they do not 
present students for Senate examinations. 

2. The L.Th. Diploma: We have already referred to the advanced 
degrees given by Serampore. Meantime, as in South-east Asia, the 
greater number of theological institutions in India are training the 
larger non-graduate ministry for the Church. Such ‘theological 
schools’, in the Tambaram nomenclature, normally use the students’ 
mother tongue. While in 1944 four such institutions were affiliated to 
Serampore, to-day fifteen of them enter their students for the L.Th. 
Diploma granted by the Senate. Many of these are small, enrolling 
not more than fifteen to thirty students, and these find it particularly 
valuable to have the Senate tests to help them to maintain their 
standards. To conduct examinations at a uniform standard in many 
languages has its own problems, but these institutions believe it to be 
worth while to share in the effort. Here again means are found to give 
room for the distinctive contributions of the colleges, and in 1956 the 
Senate has given permission to spread the course over four years 
instead of three, leaving more opportunity for practical training. Here 
it may be of interest to quote the Senate’s statement regarding the 
L.Th. Diploma: 


The Senate of Serampore College desires to make it known that it is its intention 
through its L.Th. Diploma course to provide a well rounded course of Biblical and 
theological study designed for the proper equipment of the ministry of the Church. 
The Senate also requires that such a course in all cases be supplemented by certain 
_ of practical training, which will vary according to local circumstances and 
which cannot well be tested by a central academic body. Nevertheless the L.Th. 
examinations which the Senate conducts are a valuable test of an important part of 
the essential equipment of the ministry. In particular, attention is called to the 
following features of the course: 

i. It provides for a systematic study of the Bible by each student, together with a 
basic knowledge of Christian doctrine and the history of the Church both in India 
and in other parts of the world, with some understanding of other religions of India ; 

ii. The course is taught in the regional languages in order that students may be 
prepared by it to minister to their own people in their own languages. At the same 
time English is taught in order to introduce students to wider theological literature ; 

iii. By providing for certain optional papers, the L.Th. course gives freedom to 
each regional college to adjust its teaching to the special needs of the people of its 
area. 

The Senate also points out that the standard of admission to the L.Th. course, 
which is Matriculation, is the same as that for admission to any other Indian 
university for Arts or Science, and that the course itself covers 29 papers and extends 
over a period of three or four years in conditions in which the students have the 


27 
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benefit of much personal guidance and instruction. The examinations are conducted 
by the Senate according to strict rules in order to maintain a uniform standard for 
the Diploma throughout the country. It may therefore be safely assumed that a 
candidate who has successfully completed this course is a trained and educated man 
who, if otherwise suitable, ought to be able to serve the Church well in its ministry, 

In the sphere of this training also, much hard thinking is going on. 
Particularly useful was a conference of L.Th. Principals held at 
Dornakal in April 1955, the fruits of which are manifest both in the 
above statement and in various modifications of the syllabus. 

The N.C.C. Board of Theological Education has at this stage 
sponsored a ‘sample’ survey, in which the major work has been done 
by Dr Harrison, of Bangalore, to try to estimate progress since the 
‘Ranson Report’. Dr Harrison’s final conclusions are still awaited by 
the Board, but his interim report to his co-workers shows what kind 
of development is emerging : 

i. The number of institutions is fairly constant, but the number of 
students shows an encouraging increase, and the fact that many more 
are taking L.Th. or B.D. degrees indicates a rise in the general standard. 
There is, however, no room for complacency, for there are still wide 
areas with few educated ministers; and the rise in the general level of 
education makes the need for better educated ministers quite im- 
perative. An urgent statement made at Bangkok, calling attention to 
the grave effects on recruiting of the Church’s frequent failure to provide 
satisfactory working conditions for its ministers, would apply strongly 
to India. 

ii. Though the number of regional ‘Union’ institutions is still far 
short of what the Ranson report called for, there has been a strengthen- 
ing in the training in the medium of Indian languages, which will 
benefit greatly from the ‘Christian Students’ Library’ project. Dr 
Harrison, however, is deeply convinced of the need to strengthen the 
staff of most of the institutions, where teachers far too often have to 
teach ever new subjects and where the need for advanced work by the 
teachers is insufficiently recognized. 

iii. While India still has a largely rural church, since 1940 there has 
been a shift of population which is bringing a steadily higher pro- 
portion of Christians to urban areas. With the growth of industrialism 
under India’s Five-Year Plans this will be accentuated. So far the 
Church in India has given insufficient attention to the needs of the 
urban peoples, and the time is more than ripe for training with these 
needs in view. 


The problems of India and those of South-east Asia have much in 
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common, and while India has the advantage of these forty years of a 
co-operation which has borne much fruit, the urgency of the task is 
not less there than anywhere else. One gap which must be closed is 
that of the inadequate support for this work as yet supplied by the 
Church itself, and the ‘hand to mouth’ basis on which the institutions 
survive. One cannot imagine comparable key institutions in the West 
carrying on with such precarious support, and here again oecumenical 
statesmanship would surely be asking whether more could not be done 
of a capital nature to strengthen this work in Asia. At the same time 
the Church in Asia must awaken to the dangerous extent to which it 
has been unconsciously depending on the theological contribution of 
missionaries from overseas, and understand it as a matter of its very 
life that provision to train men and women in theology from within 
its own ranks should be more adequately made. 


THE MINISTRY IN ASIA 
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THE NEW PATTERN OF THE CHURCH 


A SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DIOCESE 
OF MEDAK 


By EBER PRIESTLEY 


REAT changes have taken place in the old mission field of the 

British Methodists in Hyderabad State, South India, since the 
writer was first appointed to it in 1924. At that time two figures 
dominated the scene, the European missionary and the Indian catechist. 
All the schools and institutions had missionary Principals. With one 
or two exceptions every pastorate was under the care of a European 
and every position of executive authority was occupied by a missionary. 
Fortunately the Methodist constitution was such that from the 
beginning everything nominally came under the control of the district 
synod and so there has never been any cleavage between church and 
mission so far as official administration was concerned, but the synod 
thirty years ago consisted of a large body of European missionaries 
with perhaps half a dozen Indian ministers eligible to vote, and a few 
town laymen who attended for a few hours. At that time the work 
was under the dynamic leadership of the late Charles W. Posnett, a 
prince among missionary dictators, to the village people a ‘fairy god- 
father’ bestowing showers of gifts and working incredible transforma- 
tions, and to his colleagues a man filled with the Holy Ghost and 
with power, whose rich gifts of financial genius, organizing ability, 
publicity talents, compassion and faith were all dedicated to the 
primary task of evangelism. Called in his youth to grapple with the 
terrible famine problems at the turn of the century, Posnett suddenly 
found himself at the beginning of a mass movement of the ‘untouch- 
ables’ to Christianity in an area where the Church had been almost 
non-existent. Desperate for helpers, he gathered a few well-nigh 
illiterate youths in the only private place he had, his bedroom, trained 
them as best he could, and sent them out as catechists, the vanguard 
of a company which not many years later numbered eight hundred. 
‘No baptisms without adequate provision for teaching and pastoral 
care’—this was Posnett’s slogan through all the years of the mass 


movement; and in practice it involved providing a trained evangelist, 
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with a trained wife, for almost every Christian village. The trained 
village evangelists thus became the key men in the old mission strategy. 
A great college was built for their training, and at the height of the 
mass movement there were two hundred students in residence. Careful 
arrangements were made for the supervision of every evangelist, for 
his yearly studies and examinations, his pension, holidays and ‘refresher’ 
courses, for the education of his children and for the care of his family 
in sickness and need. A large, if not the largest, part of the mission 
budget was therefore concerned with catechists’ affairs; and as their 
schools received no government aid, considerable sums of money had 
to be raised to maintain this army of workers. The extent, strength 
and promise of the Hyderabad village churches to-day are due in no 
small measure to Posnett’s insistence on placing a paid evangelist in 
every village. 

The days of Posnett passed and Frank Whittaker was called from 
the secretariat of the National Christian Council to carry on the 
work. Familiar with the findings of many commissions, well briefed 
with policies from home and abroad and wise to the history and 
problems of the Indian churches, he sought to build up a truly indi- 
genous and independent church. As the plans revealed to Moses in 
the Mount for the tabernacle of the pioneering days were superseded 
by the plans of the Temple revealed by God to David in his heart, so 
the time drew near for Posnett’s pattern to yield place to something 
new. In this the Second World War played its part. Missionaries could 
no longer come and go with complete freedom. Costs began to mount 
and evangelists could no longer be employed at a pound or so a 
month. The Posnett formula of an evangelist for every village had to 
be abandoned ; and the eight hundred became Gideon’s three hundred, 
so that each man had two or three villages instead of one. Two other 
influences were at work, shaping the new pattern. India’s fight for 
independence succeeded, and any domination of the Church by foreign 
missionaries became an anachronism. The attainment of independence 
in the State was followed almost immediately by the inauguration of 
the Church of South India; and the old Methodist mission field was 
divided between the new dioceses of Medak and Dornakal, thus 
becoming part of a vigorous indigenous church. The old things had 
definitely passed away. Frank Whittaker became Bishop in Medak, 
with powers to carry out his plans greater than Posnett ever possessed. 

As it was obvious that church union would involve far-reaching 
changes both in constitution and in policy, a commission on resources 
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was appointed to survey the whole of the old Hyderabad mission 
field. This commission spent years in a thorough examination of the 
life and work of the Church in the area, gathering every fact that 
might assist its judgment concerning each branch of service—evangel- 
istic, educational, medical. It considered all the resources of the new 
diocese and was able to make clear what financial reserves and resources 
there were and in particular the staggering extent to which the work 
depended on aid from abroad. It also published its deduction that if 
every Christian family would contribute an average of thirty rupees 
a year, the work of the diocese on its present scale could become 
self-supporting. The commission also addressed itself to the possibility 
of the medical work becoming self-supporting and made certain 
suggestions for some of the smaller hospitals to be made self-supporting 
units under Indian direction. Perhaps the most valuable part of its 
work was the survey of each village church, including membership, 
community, property, contributions, pastoral care. A large map of 
the diocese, covering almost a whole wall, was prepared, showing 
every local church, with its community and communicant member- 
ship. Eight hundred villages with Christian congregations were thus 
indicated. With this map before it, the commission proceeded to 
examine the existing pastorate boundaries, to decide whether the best 
arrangements for the pastoral care of the people were being made, 
and reached the conclusion that the boundaries must be re-drawn so 
as to make smaller pastorates, to contain on an average twenty to 
twenty-five villages each. The original twenty-one village pastorates 
became thirty-four. Each new pastorate was again studied on the map 
and sub-divided into ‘parishes’ of some six to ten villages grouped 
round some convenient centre, each parish to be supervised for the 
present by a superintending evangelist, but eventually by an ordained 
minister. It was now possible to calculate what staff of evangelists 
each pastorate would need, assuming that each parish would need a 
team of three or four men if the work was to be maintained at its 
existing level. Arrangements were accordingly made for the re-alloca- 
tion of evangelists, superintending evangelists and ministers, and this 
has now been carried out to the great benefit of the pastoral work. 
As the commission’s report unfolded, it became evident that the 
maintenance of a paid agency, even on the proposed scale of one man 
to two or three villages, might not be within the means of a self- 
supporting Indian Church, as only a small minority of the present 
membership could be relied on to contribute at the rate of Rs 30 a 
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family needed to maintain the present work. At the same time it was 
clear that for pastoral care there was need for at least one experienced 
paid worker per parish, in addition to the superintending minister 
of the pastorate, and that efforts should be made immediately for 
ensuring local support for this minimum staff. It was calculated that 
this could be ensured if each Christian family would contribute at 
least Rs 15 per annum, an amount not beyond their means. 

The commission’s report stimulated new thinking on the diocesan 
resources of voluntary service, as it was obvious that in a self-supporting 
Indian Church a large part of the present paid lay agency would have 
to be replaced by volunteers. Methodism from its foundation has 
relied on the voluntary services of its local preachers, stewards and 
leaders ; and in its Hyderabad mission field constant efforts had been 
made to enlist the services of the hereditary village elders and others, 
particularly the young men, while in the town churches there were 
already scores of local preachers, stewards and class-leaders. It was 
now felt that far stronger and more systematic efforts to train voluntary 
workers must be made and a Diocesan Board on Voluntary Workers 
was appointed in 1953. The Board has prepared and put into action 
what is possibly one of the most comprehensive schemes of voluntary 
workers’ training ever issued. In brief, it envisages the call and selection 
in each local church of a team of consecrated voluntary workers, each 
of whom is to receive training in his own local church and at parish, 
pastorate and central training courses in the basic subjects of worship, 
Bible study, Christian doctrine and Christian discipleship. This basic 
training is to be supplemented by additional training, according to 
gifts and ability, as a local preacher, pastoral assistant, steward or 
elder, youth worker, evangelistic worker or social service worker. 
Each voluntary worker, man or woman, who receives the training and 
passes the tests is to receive a periodically renewable licence from the 
bishop and is to have a recognized position in the pastorate and 
diocese. From this group of ‘servants of the Church’ some are likely 
to offer themselves for more responsible service as ‘lay deacons’, 
assisting in the services, ministering in the temporalities, giving succour 
to the sick and needy, instructing children and catechumens and 
generally helping in the pastoral and evangelistic work. From among 
the lay deacons, who would normally receive three years’ special 
training, provision is made for the recruitment of honorary ordained 
ministers, who would also receive additional training. 

As a result of all this, the new pattern of the Church began to take 
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shape; and an appeal was sent out to every pastorate, asking for 
sustained efforts to strengthen the resources of the diocese in voluntary 
service, finance and spiritual power. The urgency of immediate action 
was emphasized on the one hand by the threat of possible perils to 
the Church, such as political and economic unrest, the spread of 
Communism, new forms of opposition and government control, the 
rising costs of the work and curtailment of help from abroad, and on 
the other by the vision of the unfinished task of the Church, the doors 
of opportunity in each pastorate, the large unevangelized areas and 
communities. Each pastorate was asked to undertake a fivefold pro- 
gramme: the revival of the spiritual life of the Church, the recovery 
of its missionary initiative, the training of the Indian Church in the 
acceptance of responsibility for the maintenance of its essential work 
without dependence on outside aid, the development and training of 
Indian leadership, especially voluntary leadership in each local church, 
and the mobilization of all the financial resources of the Indian 
Church. Each pastorate was urged to try to ensure that by the end 
of the next five years each local congregation should be able to 
maintain without outside help at least the following essential work: 
regular worship, regular instruction in Christian faith and nurture in 
Christian conduct, regular means of fellowship and mutual help, 
regular witness and service to those outside the Church. The response 
was immediate and encouraging. After the inauguration of church 
union the lay representation on the governing bodies was considerably 
strengthened ; and the Diocesan Council and its executive committee 
became truly representative of the Indian Church. Strong district 
church councils under Indian chairmen were established, with large 
measures of autonomy, and definite efforts were made to transform 
the old sporadic elders’ meetings in the pastorates into truly responsible 
pastorate committees. These committees have begun to function; but 
it is clear that although the diocese has developed a splendid band of 
voluntary lay leaders in the towns who are ready to carry great responsi- 
bilities in the higher councils of the Church, there is a dearth of respon- 
sible leadership in the village congregations. It is not easy to assess 
the causes. The Christian community in the villages comes almost 
entirely from classes which have been depressed for untold centuries 
and is still economically and educationally backward, even after half 
a century of Christian teaching. The more ambitious, who might have 
been natural leaders, have tended to drift to the towns or to enter the 
ranks of the paid evangelists. The hereditary village elders have tended 
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to be conservative and autocratic and have discouraged others from 
coming forward. It is possible also that the old policy of placing a 
paid evangelist in each village has led the people to depend upon 
him, rather than to develop their own powers of leadership. The 
backwardness and overwhelming illiteracy of the women have hitherto 
defied the most earnest attempts to uplift them. The formation of the 
Women’s Fellowship of the Church of South India has given new 
hope, and in one area has resulted in almost doubling the number of 
women communicants. The diocese has also given special attention to 
the development of its young men’s movement, the “‘Youvana Samaj’. 
With their green uniforms, banner and badge of Bible and torch, and 
with their programme of Bible study, church and community service, 
they have succeeded in reviving many village churches, and it is from 
their ranks that it is hoped the new leadership will emerge. Already 
large numbers of young men have attended the courses for voluntary 
workers arranged in almost every pastorate, under the auspices of the 
Diocesan Voluntary Workers’ Committee. During the past year central 
training courses have also been held in every district, both for men 
and for women, and about a hundred and fifty voluntary workers’ 
licences have already been issued to those who have passed the tests. 
Hundreds of others are under training. The basic training course is 
being taught in most villages in a series of weekly lessons, and a detailed 
syllabus for each supplementary course has been prepared. At present 
efforts are being concentrated on the training of local preachers and 
pastoral assistants. A training course for potential lay deacons was 
recently held in Secunderabad, and attended by more than fifty volun- 
tary workers, eight of whom have received licences as lay deacons. 
Several lay deacons have now been recommended by their pastorates 
for the honorary ordained ministry. The need for honorary ordained 
ministers is greatest in the villages, and the aim is to appoint one for 
each parish as suitable men are trained. This has of course meant a 
re-thinking of the whole subject of the ministry in the Indian Church. 
Posnett’s policy had been to select for the ministry normally only 
such outstanding men as could take the B.D. course in English at 
Bangalore. The result was that though the Indian ministers were few, 
they were capable of taking equal responsibility with European 
ministers. Provision for the Sacraments was made by the licensing of 
lay pastors, a practice no longer possible in the united church. The 
licensed pastors were accordingly ordained and those senior evangel- 
ists who under the old system would have received licences now 
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receive ordination. As there is grave doubt how far the Indian Church 
can support a paid ministry on the present scale, and as the present 
number of ministers is inadequate for the pastoral care of the Church 
even now, the Church of South India is sponsoring certain pilot 
schemes for an honorary ordained ministry, of which the Medak 
proposal is one. The honorary ordained village minister, when he 
emerges, will be very different from the present paid minister; but the 
Medak scheme of selection and training ensures that he will not be 
ill-equipped, even if he cannot attend a theological college, and that 
he will have the confidence both of his local parish and of his ministerial 
colleagues. 

The campaign for increased giving has also borne fruit. Before the 
campaign in 1954 the amount sent from the pastorates to the central 
fund for the support of the ministry was Rs 31,116, exclusive of money 
raised in the pastorates for property, administration, travel and other 
needs. In 1955 the total was Rs 42,500 and in 1956 Rs 49,936. Behind 
this increase of 60 per cent in two years lies an epic of effort, sacrifice, 
challenge and faith, and this is only the first chapter. Almost every 
Christian family has been visited and challenged by ministers, workers 
and elders, and many have signed the special pledge cards, eighteen 
thousand of which have been printed, promising their gifts and affixing 
their signatures or thumb-prints beneath the picture of our Lord 
upon the Cross. Naturally the challenge to a self-supporting church 
in a free India has been presented, but above all, the financial appeal 
has been but the handmaid of the greater appeal to a new pattern of 
consecration: ‘I have done this for thee—What hast thou done for 
Me?’ When political leaders in a certain village attempted to dissuade 
the Christians from giving their collections, the elder silenced them 
with the words, ‘I am giving to God and not to men. This is nothing 
to what God has given for me.’ 

One great obstacle to increased giving is the extreme poverty of the 
people, accentuated by the uncertainties of the monsoon and the 
fluctuations of agricultural prices. The diocese has therefore decided 
on a programme of economic uplift and has set aside a minister for 
‘the work, believing that the Gospel message of salvation is for the 
whole man, body, mind and soul. With the help of the National 
Christian Council and of a group of town laymen, a project was 
initiated to give training in improved methods of tanning to Christian 
leather-workers. A rolling fund has been established and each pastorate 
has been invited to initiate at least one scheme for economic improve- 
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ment, the pastorate committee to accept full responsibility for making 
it succeed. It had been part of the new pattern that by the giving and 
voluntary service, funds and man-power would be released for new 
enterprises of church service, such as economic uplift, and for new 
advances into unoccupied areas. The new money and volunteers have 
begun to appear, but the plans for their utilization have had to be 
modified by the decision of the Methodist Missionary Society to 
diminish certain of its grants progressively during the next few years, 
a decision taken not for lack of funds but as a definite attempt to stir 
up the older established churches to a greater response to the vital 
importance of shouldering their own responsibilities in these uncertain 
times. Behind the launching of the new pattern at this particular time 
may be discerned the hand of God, for when the first cut took effect 
last year the diocese had been provided, by the increased giving, with 
new resources with which to meet the situation, without the curtail- 
ment of any existing work. 

Of the figures that dominated the planning thirty years ago, the 
foreign missionary has almost faded away. There are only three left 
as district missionaries and three other ministerial missionaries as 
assistants in institutions. The number of missionaries, lay and minis- 
terial, continues to decrease almost annually. The paid evangelist 
remains, but is no longer the hub of the diocese. A new figure has 
emerged—the voluntary worker of the local church. Around him and 
the Indian minister the new pattern takes shape, the pattern whose 
maker and weaver is God. 

EBER PRIESTLEY 








THE SUPPORT OF THE CLERGY IN THE 
FIRST FIVE CENTURIES A.D. 


By W. G. B. REAM 


a support of the ordained ministry has become a grave problem 

in the non-Roman Catholic churches to-day. The missionary 
expansion of the last century saw the inevitable adoption of the 
‘western’ system of a full-time, comparatively well-trained ministry 
in most of the then ‘mission fields’. It is becoming clear to-day that 
this system is not possible for the Church as a whole. Not only are 
many churches unable to pay their present ministers an adequate 
stipend for a full-time ministry, but the number of ordained men is 
quite unequal to the pastoral needs of their members, even in the simple 
matter of administering the Holy Communion. In Communist China 
the system has been greatly modified. In India Bishop Newbigin’s 
pamphlet, The Ministry of the Church, Ordained and Unordained, Paid 
and Unpaid,‘ is of great significance. In West Africa the matter is 
already urgent and may be expected to become even more critical 
if the present level of prosperity due to the high prices of primary 
products starts to fall. In England a report of the Central Advisory 
Council on Training for the Ministry presented to the Church Assembly 
in February, 1954, after stating that ‘a diminishing ministerial force 
must mean a diminishing church membership and as a result an 
inevitable decline in the influence of the Church in national life’, goes 
on to envisage a kind of subsidiary ministry which might, like a 
territorial force, back up the regular whole-timers. 

The question is also being asked whether the ‘western’ system is 
even desirable as an ideal. Part of a letter by a presbyter in the Church 
of South India quoted by Dr Marcus Ward in The Pilgrim Church* 
(pp. 86 and 87) puts it thus: 


Ought we not to ask ourselves whether we have got things the wrong way round? 
Is it possible that the people ordained to celebrate the sacraments should normally 
not be highly trained — in the sense of college training, though of course they 
must be people endo with gifts of spiritual leadership, and not be full-time 
workers supported by the Church? Is it possible that they should normally be people 
chosen by local group and approved and ordained by the Church to minister 
to that group, but earning their own living and not highly trained, though they may 


1 Edinburgh House Press, 1953. 
2 Epworth Press, 1953. 
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be helped in many ways. At present we think only of unordained men of this kind 
and even then there is the fatal idea that even lay workers should be paid. Is it 

ible that it should be exceptional for an ordained minister to be a full-time, 
fighy-tranes, paid worker of the Church? Some people of this kind the Church 
may have if possible, but if because of circumstances (as in China) it is not possible, 
the normal ordained ministry remains. 


If questions such as these are being asked, it seems to the present 
writer important that some study should be made of the early Church, 
which had to face this problem of the support of the ministry over 
several centuries and (save in so far as it often had in its mind the 
priestly system of the Old Testament) without the background of a 
‘closed shop’ which prejudices our minds at the present time. 

Let us say at once that the early Church had no conception of a 
paid ministry in our sense. Deacons might need some support and 
bishops were expected to keep back from the offerings of the faithful 
what was necessary to meet their own needs, but these needs were 
never assessed at any fixed sum, for the simple reason that they always 
varied. Presbyters were expected to support themselves so far as 
possible. Inscriptions on tombstones mention, for example, ‘Dionysius, 
presbyter and physician’ (from the catacomb of Callixtus which was 
used especially A.D. 197-314) ; “Theodorus, a presbyter and silversmith’ 
(tombstone from Galatia); one Hyacinthus who was a presbyter at 
Rome and also an officer in the imperial household in the third century ; 
while from the cemetery of the little town of Corycus in Cilicia Tracheia 
we have mention of a master-potter and a goldsmith both of whom 
were presbyters in the church there, probably about the fifth or sixth 
century. Tertullian (A.D. 150/155 to 222/225) is perturbed at the 
admission of idol-makers into membership and ‘even the ecclesiastical 
order’. Cyprian (A.D. 200-258) evidently had presbyters who partly 
supported themselves by their craft but received a small grant (cf. Ep. 
37, 1; Ox. Ed. 41, 1): ‘I sent you, as my substitutes, to meet the 
necessities of our brethren with funds, and if any, moreover, wished 
to exercise their crafts, to assist their wishes with such an addition as 
might be sufficient.’ In the fourth century Basil mentions in a letter 
to Eusebius, Bishop of Samosata, that most of his clergy in Cappa- 
docian Caesarea ‘practise sedentary crafts, whereby they get their 
daily bread’ (Ep. 198, 1, placed in A.D. 375). Epiphanius (A.D. 310/320- 
404) speaks of clergy who earn money in order to help the poor 
(Haer. 80, 6). 

But it is the Canons of the various Councils of the Church which 
provide overwhelming evidence of the secular activities of the clergy. 
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Actual exhortations to follow a trade come late and mainly in the 
West, where some disinclination to manual work seems to have grown 
up. But earlier and in the East no exhortations were required. It was a 
normal thing for a cleric to practise a craft. It became increasingly 
common for clerics to engage in trade (in the sense of buying and 
selling merchandise—note the gradual narrowing of the meaning of 
‘negotium’ from business in general to trade in particular) and also 
to undertake managerial and executive responsibility. Many of the 
more able enjoyed having a finger in a business pie, and contact with 
laymen in the Church gave them the opportunity. The Church never 
considered banning secular employment for the clergy. It was, however, 
concerned to restrict it so that the cleric in question had time and 
energy left for the work of the Church. 

Canons which restrict the secular activities of the clergy may be 
classified as follows : 

a. Canons which forbid certain occupations. These are few. Indeed, 
apart from occupations forbidden to all Christians the only occupa- 
tions specifically banned for the clergy are that of a soldier (also 
banned for the laity by Hippolytus, Apostolic Trad. 16, 9-25) and the 
occupations of a barber, a surgeon and a worker in iron. The reason 
for the ban on the last three would seem to be that the barber and the 
surgeon are concerned with blood-letting, while the iron-worker makes 
their instruments. 

b. Canons which restrict trading by the clergy. Preoccupation with 
trading on the part of the clergy was a problem which first engaged the 
attention of the Council of Elvira (c. A.p. 300). In Canon 19 (almost 
copying in places from Cyprian’s De Lapsis 6) bishops, presbyters 
and deacons are forbidden to ‘leave their own places for the sake of 
trade (negotiandi causa) or to go round the provinces in search of 
profitable markets’. This prohibition was to have added point when 
Constantine gave the clergy the same right of free travel on the public 
transport system as was enjoyed by imperial officials. Yet trading 
itself was not forbidden, for this same Canon continues: ‘In order to 
secure their livelihood let them send a son or a freeman or a representa- 
tive or a friend or whom they will, and if they want to trade, let them 
trade inside the province.’ 

Yet we may sense a widespread dislike at quite an early date at the 
association of trade with the clerical office. This is expressed most 
succinctly by Jerome, who bids us flee like the plague the trader-cleric 
and the newly rich! (“Negotiatorem clericum et ex inope divitem, quasi 
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quamdam pestem fuge’—Ep. 52, 5). By the end of the fifth century 
this feeling is strong in the West and in later centuries a number of 
Canons were made which aimed at preventing the clergy from trading 
altogether. 

c. Canons which forbid managerial and executive responsibility. 
The third Canon of the Council of Chalcedon (A.p. 451) sums up the 
kind of feeling that is expressed in earlier Canons, for instance 
Apostolic Canons 6, 7, 81; Hippo (A.D. 393) can. 15; the African Code 
can. 16; II Arles (A.D. 443 or 452) can. 14. 

It has become known to the holy Council that some members of the clergy from 
base covetousness hire other — oods and enter into contracts for secular 


business, disparaging the service o , while gadding about the houses of secular 
people and taking over the management of property for love of money. 


Here the two types of people that are mentioned, for instance, in the 
African Code would seem to be described, namely the ‘conductores’, 
who hire goods or property and use it for their own profit, and the 
‘procuratores’, who are agents or managers under contract for business 
men. Both of these occupations involve ‘disparaging the service of 
God, while gadding about the houses of secular people and taking 
over the management of property for love of money’. This interpreta- 
tion fits in with the enactment which follows that ‘for the future no 
bishop, cleric or monk shall hire goods, or rent a business or get him- 
self involved in secular administration’. Two exceptions are allowed to 
this general rule, namely the necessary guardianship of minors and the 
protection of orphans, widows and other unprotected persons at the 
request of the bishop. The third Canon of Chalcedon, therefore, is 
concerned to prevent the clergy from becoming immersed in business 
responsibility, whether at the instigation of wealthier laymen who were 
not above exploiting the ability of their pastor, or at the instigation 
of their own self-interest. It is a part answer to the plea put forward 
by Cyprian two centuries earlier that ‘the ministers of the Church 
ought to serve exclusively the altar and sacrifices, and to give their 
whole time to supplications and prayers’ (Ep. 65; Ox. Ed. Ep. 1). It 
was a salutary rule. It is about this Canon that Zonaras, the Greek 
medieval commentator on the Canons, laments that it was not 
sufficiently respected in the Byzantine Empire. To which, much later, 
Van Espen adds, ‘Would to God that we Latins had not also to lament 
the same!’ 

Before leaving this question of the self-employment of the clergy, 
we note that even bishops sometimes supported themselves. Some 
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had private means, but others worked with their hands. Chrysostom 
paints an idyllic picture of the rural bishops of Antioch: 

These men you may see sometimes yoking the oxen and driving the plough, and 

again ascending the pulpit and cultivating the souls under their care; now uprooti 
the thorns from the earth with a hook, and now purging out the sins of the soul by 
the word. (Hom. ad pop. Antioch 19.) 
We do well to remember that such men represent a long line of faithful 
pastors, episcopal Hampdens, so to speak, who withstood Satan and 
all his works in the remoter parts of the Empire. Of such was the 
godly Spyridon, Bishop of Trimithus in Cyprus, who ‘on account of 
his extreme humility, continued to feed his sheep during his holding 
of the bishop’s office’. Of him the story was told that when thieves 
climbed into his sheepfold they were miraculously bound. Spyridon 
found them in the morning. After prayer he freed them and admonished 
them and gave them a ram, ‘that you may not appear to have watched 
all night in vain’ (Socrates H.E. 1, 12). Of such was Zeno in the same 
fourth century, Bishop of Majuma, who presided over the richest and 
greatest church in the province and yet ‘by pursuing his trade of 
weaving linen, continued to earn the means of supplying his own 
wants and of providing for others’ (Sozomen H.E. 7, 28). We may be 
less certain of Paschasius in the sixth century, a priest-workman of the 
sheerest order, who so shocked the regal Gregory: 

Passing over the things that or oagng a pastor’s charge, he occupies himself 
with his whole attention unprofitably in the building of ships. . . . This also is 
added to his faults, that he is said to go down daily to the sea with one or two 
clerics in so mean a guise as to be the talk among his own people, and to seem 


to strangers so vile and despicable that he is judged to have nothing in him of the 
character and venerableness of a bishop (Letter to Anthemius Ep. 13, 26). 


Yet from the very beginning the leaders of the Church could rely 
on two important forms of support—hospitality and almsgiving. It 
has to be remembered that especial stress was laid on the virtue of 
hospitality by the Jews, both by tradition and because public inns in 
the Roman Empire were not usually fit places for a strictly religious 
man. This tradition was continued by the Christian Church. In I 
Corinthians 9: 1-18 St Paul claims hospitality as a ‘right’. The Didache 
offers an interesting sidelight on the way in which Christian hospitality 
could be abused, but all such evidence goes to prove the rule that, in 
all parts of the Roman Empire and beyond, Christians gladly welcomed 
those who came to them in the name of the Lord. The two verses 
most frequently «uoted on this subject in early Christian writings are 
Luke 10: 7 ‘the labourer deserves his wages’ and Deuteronomy 25:4 
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*You shail not muzzle an ox when it treads out the grain’, both of 
which are quoted together in I Timothy 5: 18. 

The almsgiving of the Church was likewise generous and followed 
the Jewish tradition. Giving was established as part of Christian 
worship and has been so ever since. From the earliest days the 
‘brethren’ brought in food for the Common Meal on the first day 
of the week. This was divided not only among those present but sent 
to help those in need. (In Carthage in the time of Tertullian—c. A.D. 200 
—the collection was monthly. Apol. 39). The demands on the charity 
of the early Church were great—widows and orphans, the poor, the 
aged, those in prison for the sake of their faith, those in sudden need 
and strangers from abroad. It is sometimes forgotten that it was in 
connexion with the offerings of the faithful that Tertullian wrote his 
famous words, ‘See, they say, how they love one another’. (Apol. 39.) 

But more and more it was the support of the clergy and other 
ministers of the Church which made the greatest inroads into the 
offerings. Two early ‘church orders’ are worth studying here. The first 
is the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, which we may date at about 
A.D. 215 and which gives us an idea of the order of things in the Church 
at Rome. The second is the Didascalia Apostolorum, which we may 
reckon to have been written by an orthodox bishop of the third century, 
possibly in Syria or Palestine. In both works the episcopal system of 
government is accepted and in both the faithful are expected to bring 
first-fruits (and first in the Didascalia tithes) to an ecclesiastical fiscal 
system that is inspired by and to some extent modelled on the levitical 
system of the Old Testament (e.g. Deut. 18: 1-5). The bishop is the 
high-priest, the presbyters and deacons are the priests and Levites. 
‘All shall be careful to bring to the bishop the first-fruits of the fruits 
of the crops.’ This from Hippolytus 28. Fruits are also to be offered, 
‘that is grapes, the fig, the pomegranate, the olive, the pear, the apple, 
the mulberry, the peach, the cherry, the almond, the plum; but not 
the pumpkin or the melon, or cucumber, or the onion, or garlic, or 
any vegetable’. Sometimes the rose and the lily can be offered, but not 
other flowers. So the Didascalia in chapter 9 (Connolly), which gives 
instructions to the people, says: 

Those things, then, which were said beforetime, hear also now. Set by part- 
offerings and tithes and first-fruits to Christ the true High Priest, and to His ministers, 
even tithes of salvation. . . . Then were first-fruits and tithes and part-offerings and 
Bis ; but to-day the oblations which are offered ae the bishops to the Lord God. 

or they are your high-priests; but the priests and Levites now are the presbyters 


and deacons and the orphans and widows : but the Levite and high-priest is the bishop. 
28 
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It is clear that the bishop has full control of all offerings. In the 
Didascalia it is explicitly stated that the bishop must take what he 
needs for his own support. 

You shall make use of the re of God not as alien funds, but as your own, as 
being appointed good stewards of God who is ready to require at your hands an 


account of the stewardship entrusted to you. Let that suffice you therefore which is 
enough for you, food and clothing and whatever is necessary (c. 8). 


And again lower down: 


For the bishop ought to be nourished from the revenues of the Church, but not § 


to devour them; for it is written: ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 


(the corn)’. As then the ox which works unmuzzied in the threshing floor eats | 


indeed, but does not consume the whole, so do you also, who work in the threshi 

floor which is the Church of God, be nourished from the Church, after the manner 
of the Levites . . . they received no inheritance of land among the children of 
Israel, because the inheritance of Levi and his tribes was the produce of the people. 


This authority of the bishop in the matter of church finance was 
undoubtedly general throughout the Church (cf. Apostolic Canons 41 
and Canon 25 of the Council of Antioch in Enc. A.p. 341). It was often 
abused, as the Canons show, but it worked. It may indeed shame as 
well as startle us, with our tradition of committees and auditors. The 
bishop rendered account to God alone, not to those who gave, for 
the gifts were gifts to God. 


For you are commanded to give, but he to dispense. And you shall require no 
account of the bishop, nor observe him, how he dispenses and discharges his steward- 
ship, or when he gives, or to whom, or where, or whether well or ill, or whether he 
gives fairly; for he has One who will require, even the Lord God, who delivered 
this stewardship into his hands (Didasc. 9). 

Alongside this more formal division of the offerings, the old Love 
Feast, or Agape, continued and indeed seems to have developed as a 
recognized way of supporting those in need, especially widows. In 
Hippolytus c. 26 the bishop is expected to be present at such ‘breakings 
of bread’, and it is explicitly stated that this ‘is not the Eucharist of the 
Body of the Lord’. In the Didascalia (c. 9) these meals are more exactly 
regulated. It is now the bishop who makes the invitations and the 
various kinds of church officers are expected to join in. The widows 
ate still the main guests, but the greater needs of others are recognized. 
The pastor or leader (‘ei qui praeest’—Verona Latin version) has by 
far the biggest portion—four times as much as the widow—and it is 
to be reserved for him even when he is not present. Deacons and lectors 
are to receive portions twice as large as the widows. An option is 
left in the matter of ‘honouring’ the presbyters. ‘If anyone should wish 
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to honour the presbyters also’, they are to have the same as the deacons. 
But, as we have seen, the presbyter usually, certainly often, supported 
himself by secular work. It was perhaps this factor as much as any 
other which explains the tendency in some places for the deacon to 
have more authority than the presbyter. The deacon was ‘always on 
the job’, whereas the presbyter could only give his leisure time. Thus 
Jerome (A.D. 340-420) reminds the presbyter that he is the greater man 
in virtue of his ordination, even though he does not do so well out of 
the collection (‘Presbyter noverit se lucris minorem, sacerdotio esse 
maiorem’—Ep. 85). 

It seems clear from the above that in the early Church there was no 
necessary connexion of office and salary. Offices were created as 
required and their holders only received help as required. In practice 
the bishop, the deacon and the widow came to be largely supported 
by the Church. It is likely that bishops got into the way of giving each 
recipient the same amount of payment, either in money or in kind each 
week or month, but this is a matter of conjecture. What is certain is 
that the churches felt under no obligation to provide a fixed stipend 
or salary. When this idea was introduced by Montanists and some 
later heretics, good Christians were appalled. Eusebius (H.E. 5, 18, 2) 
quotes from Apollonius (who wrote an attack on Montanism) the 
following accusations: ‘who [Montanus] appointed collectors of 
money ; who organized the receiving of gifts under the name of offer- 
ings; who provided salaries for those who preached his doctrine, in 
order that its teaching might prevail through gluttony .. .” It was 
partly that gifts were being made directly to those concerned, partly 
that they felt this new suggestion of obligation to be very far removed 


THE SUPPORT OF THE CLERGY IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


‘from the traditional free-will offerings of the people and not least 


that heretics were attracting clergy from the orthodox Church by the 
offer of better pay. Most revealing is an excerpt from an anonymous 
work against the heresy of Artemon, who flourished in the first half of 
the third century, that is given by Eusebius H.E. 5, 28, 10: 

Natalius was persuaded by them to be called bishop of this heresy with a salary, 
so that he was paid 150 denarii a month by them. mn he had thus connected 
himself with them, he was often warned by the Lord through visions . . . but as 
he paid little regard to the visions, for he was entrapped by his leading position 
among them and by that covetousness which ruins so many, he was at last scourged 
all night long by holy angels and suffered not a little. 

In the morning, we are told, he put on sackcloth and ashes and came 
penitent to the bishop Zephyrinus and the clergy and laity. The 
anonymous writer’s comment in introducing this story is, ‘I think it 
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would probably have been a warning to the men of Sodom had it 
happened in their city!’ 

By the end of our period it is clear that a much stricter expenditure 
of church money was being encouraged. In a letter of Pope Simplicius, 
of A.D. 471, it is laid down that of all the revenues of the Church and 
the offerings of the faithful, one quarter is to go to the bishop, one 
quarter to the clergy, one quarter to help strangers and the poor, while 
one quarter is to be used for the upkeep of the church buildings (Ep. 3). 
This is confirmed by Pope Gelasius in A.D. 494 (Ep. 9, 27) in an im- 
portant passage. Thus we may say that, so far as the Roman Empire 
was concerned, the first five centuries saw a movement towards an 
increasing and more regular support of the clergy as a whole. This 
was encouraged by the greater wealth which came to the Church after 
the conversion of Constantine and was paralleled in the West by a 
growing contempt for manual work brought about at least in part 
by the barbarian invasions. We do not know how the Church over- 
came its contempt for a fixed stipend or salary, but we can imagine 
it as an inevitable development of the weekly or monthly ‘share-out’, 
Outside the Roman Empire and in the great heretical churches which 
spread so widely in Europe and Asia, it seems clear that the clergy 
were much more dependent on the patronage of local chiefs and kings. 

The achievements of the full-time minister are heavy in history, yet 
was not something of value lost when ordination set a man apart 
and made him a paid servant of the Church, something perhaps which 
the Protestant churches have recovered in part but have not grasped 
in full? In his book The Beginnings of Western Christendom’ (p.330), 
Dr Elliott-Binns tells how Bishop Creighton once quoted what he 
called a terrible saying of a very wise man : “There has been no “Church” 
since the end of the Third Century. There have been two bodies, one 
offering, the other accepting, Christian privileges."* In the mercy of 
God this is too sweeping to be the truth, but which man among us 
can deny that there is truth in it? 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


W. G. B. REAM 


1 Lutterworth Press, 1948. 
2 Quoted from Louise Creighton: Life of Mandell Creighton, vol. 2, p. 375. 



















































THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: THE COMMUNION 
OF SAINTS! 


By A. L. BERTHOUD 


T is to be noted at the very beginning of our study that we must 

believe that the Church exists. So, the attitude of the Christian 
toward the Church is one of faith. We say ‘I believe’, not ‘I know’. Or, 
if you want to put it the other way : ‘My knowledge of the Church does 
not come of what I see, but of what I believe, and what I believe 
comes from the revelation that God has made to us in Jesus Christ.’ 
Jesus gave us also a revelation of what the Church is, and of its 
purpose. 

Our aim in this study is just to answer the question: “What do I 
really believe when I say with the Creed: I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church?’ The study of the meaning of the words which form this 
article of the Creed will help us in our quest. 

1. Hoty. When we say that the Church is holy we simply state that 
it is the creation of God through Jesus Christ. The Church is the 
community which came into being when the call of God was answered. 
Thus it belongs to God. Those who believed received the Holy Spirit 
and the Church appeared. All those who are in the Church have some- 
thing in common: they are one in faith in a common Lord, to whom 
they belong and to whom they are really united in obedience, and in 
the Spirit which dwells in them; and they are gathered together for a 
common purpose. There can be no church which puts loyalty to the 
Church first. The only loyalty the Church knows is the loyalty to Jesus 
Christ its Lord. It is what Paul means when he says: “Christ is the head 
of the Church, which is his body, and he is himself its Saviour’ (Eph. 
5: 23). Jesus is actually the salvation of men. In Him the Word of God, 
which brings the peace of God, came from God. In Him we have 
access to the Father. This revelation has been entrusted to the com- 
munity of the believers, and they must carry on the work which Jesus 
began. They must manifest the working of that salvation among men, 
in order to bring them all to find the peace of God. 

1 A paper read at a ‘Refresher’ course for African ministers and evangelists held at the 
Wilgespruit Fellowship Centre and organized by the Transvaal Missionary Association. 
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The Church is holy not only because it is a direct creation of God, 
It is holy also because of those who are its members. The members of 
the Church at the time of the Apostles were all called ‘the saints’. If 
the word of Jesus to Nicodemus is true, we can easily understand the 
meaning of holiness in the Church: ‘Verily, verily, except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God’ (John 3: 5). Paul says the same thing in his own way: ‘any man 
who does not have the Spirit of Christ, does not belong to him’ (Rom. 
8: 9). 

In the Bible holiness means separation, being other. The child of 
God lives in the world, but he is not of the world (John 17: 16). Like 
his Lord, he must do the work of God during his lifetime. He must 
be a witness that something else exists, and that this something else is 
possible. The member of the Church of Christ is holy because he is 
born again to the reality of the Kingdom of God. Being born again 
he lives according to the Law of God which is deeply set in his heart; 
and he realizes here and now the Kingdom of God. 

It must be quite clear that the Church is holy because it is a creation 
of Christ, because it belongs to Him. It must also be clear to us that 
the Church is the community of those who belong to Christ, of those 
whose lives have been changed by His power, and that this com- 
munity must be holy, must be in the world but not of the world, its 
special quality being made manifest by the kind of life that its members 
realize. 

2. CATHOLIC. This word means ‘universal’. If -youy say that you 
believe the Church to be universal, catholic, by this very word you 
confess your sin of division. Either you believe the Church to be 
universal, or you believe your own church to be the only church of God. 
The second alternative is more than nonsense, it is a deadly sin of 
devilish pride. In this word ‘catholic’ we must think of two notions 
which are closely related to each other: the unity of the Church and its 
universality. The Church is universal because it is one. It is one because 
it has only one head: Jesus Christ. “There is one body, one Spirit, one 
Lord . . . there is one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all’ (Eph. 4: 4-5). 

Some may ask: ‘If that is so, why is there such a diversity of 
churches, and how can one still see the working of God in them? 
Why can that unity of the Spirit be seen manifested in such a diversity 
of churches? We have to believe that what unites us is far more im- 
portant than what separates us. But we must also believe that what 
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separates us, our diversity, is a cause of great weakness in the testimony 
of the Church to the world. This multiplicity of churches is due to a 
weakness of human nature, which has a tendency to be more con- 
cerned about knowing how to do things than to think of the meaning 
of what it does. In other words, it is more concerned about tradition 
than about the Word of God. We have all in common the basic facts 
of Christianity. If not, we are not the Church. Where we differ is on 
points of tradition. We do not differ on what is revealed by God, but 
on what has been added by man. Man has become more closely 
bound by his own traditions than by the Word of God. It was already 
so at the time of Jesus Christ. He Himself said one day to the Jews: 
‘You make void the word of God through your tradition which you 
hand on’ (Mark 7: 13). By so doing we have lost the way to unity. 
We must go back to catholicity. To do so let us all go back to the Word 
of God alone, back to Christ who is the Word made flesh (John 1: 14). 

Facing that great multiplicity of churches, which is the curse of 
Christianity to-day, one might well ask: ‘But where is that Church 
that I believe in?’ The Church is where Christ is the Lord, where he is 
believed, obeyed and loved. “Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, I am in the midst of them,’ said Jesus (Matt. 18: 20). 
And where the Lord is, there is His Church. 

And the Creed adds: ‘I believe in the communion of saints’. The 
communion is that kind of community life which is revealed in the 
Church, and which is a direct fruit of the Spirit. Here let us remember 
the word of Paul to the Colossians: ‘Put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness’ . . . or, in other words: ‘Love, which binds 
everything in perfect harmony’ (Col. 3: 14). Such is the communion 
of saints. That is true of the Church which is still working on earth 
(what is called the Church militant); it is truer still of the Church 
triumphant (those who are already in the Glory of God). (See 
Revelation 7: 9-17.) 

3. THE CHURCH. With the study of these conditions we have already 
said very important things about the Church, but not yet enough. 
The Reformers, who sought to re-establish a purer conception of the 
Church, which had been completely lost in the midst of human 
traditions, some good, some less good, some definitely non-Christian, 
gave us a Clear definition of the Church. The Church is where the Word 
of God is faithfully preached and received, and where the Sacraments are 
administered according to the institution of Christ. 

The Word of God is preached and received. Purely preached, simply 
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preached, preached only . . . and faithfully received. This word is 
nothing less than Jesus Christ. It can be summed up in one verse that 
we all know: ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’ (John 3: 16). It is the word of salvation through faith 
in Jesus Christ. If it is so, then first of all the Church is a voice which 
proclaims the love of God to mankind through His Son Jesus Christ, 
But, the word being preached, it can be accepted or rejected. When 
the word is not accepted, is not received as such in faith, there is 
no church, there can be no church, even if the word is faithfully 
preached. Everywhere in the world the Church begins with the first 
conversion, which must be followed by others. A church without 
conversions is a sick church, or a church which has gone astray. One 
of the fundamental characteristics of the Church is its power to bring 
men to the light of God and, through faith, to the new life which is 
given in Christ. 

The Sacraments. It is not only that the Church preaches and that 
the Word of God is accepted in the Church. Something else happens 
as well: the Sacraments are administered. People are baptized, the 
Holy Communion is given and received. 

There is widespread ignorance in the Church concerning the meaning 
of the Sacraments. A sacrament is a rite which serves as an outward 
sign of the grace which is conferred in virtue of a promise of God. 
One can say that they are the enactment in special gestures of the whole 
story of salvation. Here we must be very clear, and we must under- 
stand what is going on when the Sacraments are administered. When 
they are administered we really do one thing: we centre our lives on 
Christ, in receiving His grace. We confess our allegiance to Him. We 
accept for ourselves that kind of salvation which Jesus brought us. 
We humbly recognize what we are, and that without Him we can do 
nothing. Apart from Him we are lost. 

(a) Baptism. Baptism is the Sacrament, instituted by the Lord, 
which marks the entrance into the Church. A man can only be baptized 
once, because he can only be born again once. To be baptized is not 
to be born again. It is because a man is born again that he is baptized. 
This can be seen clearly in the story of Cornelius in Acts 10. They 
received the Holy Spirit first, and then they were baptized... . 
In the early Church baptism always went with conversion. The word 
was preached, and all those who believed were baptized. This can be 
seen over and over again in the Acts of the Apostles. 
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Baptism reminds one of the great sacrifice for salvation made once 
for all on the Cross of Golgotha. On the Cross my sins have been 
washed away, and now I receive the gift of the new life which is in 
Christ. “Therefore if any one is in Christ he is a new creature; the old 
has passed away, behold the new has come’ (2 Cor. 5: 17). This is 
what baptism means to us, and it is what we gladly confess when we 
are baptized. Baptism is thus the Sacrament of our justification, of our 
being taken as just by our forgiving God, and it is well that we are 
given an opportunity of saying so. Great harm has been done through 
the superstition of believing that the water of baptism has any cleansing 
power on our souls, any power to save and to change one’s life. A man 
is not saved because he is baptized, but he is baptized when he is already 
saved, because he knows that he is saved, and wants to join the body 
of those who love Christ. Here the power does not lie in the act which 
is performed, but in the faith in the power of Christ to save and to 
renew a life. 

(b) Holy Communion. If Baptism is the sacrament of my justifica- 
tion, communion is the sacrament of my sanctification. It would 
really have been a good thing if Jesus had not been obliged to institute 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, of Holy Communion. It would 
have meant that the fact of being born again was enough, and that the 
new life would develop itself unhindered. It will be so in Heaven, but 
on earth it is not so. We always need the grace of God, and by grace 
we mean the loving kindness of a God who forgives, who provides. 
It is a terrible reality of the Christian experience which shows us how 
far we are from holiness. St John himself said: ‘If we say we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness’ (1 John 1:8 . . .). That is why the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion must be repeated. Born again, we are called to 
grow in Christ, and to be the witnesses of His redeeming power in us 
and through us. Experience shows that we are still bound to a sinful 
body and that we are not always faithful to a divine calling. Here it 
would be useful to read Romans 7. The Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion is there to remind us that God knows our weakness and that 
His grace is always there to bring us back to Him. The Sacrament of 
Holy Communion brings us back to the Cross, the source of our hope, 
and it tells us that the love of God endures for ever, that the blood 
of Christ has not yet lost its power te bring us the forgiveness of 
God. 
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There is still more than that in the Holy Communion. In baptism 
all is passive: we are baptized, we are acted upon. Something is done 
to us. In the Holy Communion we are active. We take, we eat, we drink, 
Eating and drinking are the two actions which are indispensable to the 
maintenance of life. What do we receive in the Communion which is 
indispensable to our spiritual life? Is it a magic food which has hidden 
power over us? Is it a magic beverage which confers divine power on 
us? Certainly not. When I receive the Holy Communion I remember 
the only sacrifice ever made for the salvation of men, for my own 
salvation, and by faith I accept the gift of God which comes to me 
through this sacrifice: the Holy Spirit in whom I am made really one 
with my Saviour. Here I stand before God in my destitution, before 
my God, who is present in His incredible love. And we commune 
together: He, my God, taking what I can give: a contrite heart, but 
a heart that loves Him. I receive what He offers: His divine love, the 
assurance that He loves me. Yes, He is present and tells me: “Without 
me you can do nothing. Abide in me.’ And there and then something 
happens in me, which comes directly from Him, and I am sure that 
‘by faith I can do all things, through Christ who strengthens me’ 
(Phil. 4: 13). 

To partake of the Holy Communion is to make an act of faith. 
What we do in taking the Holy Communion must help us to go to 
the very centre of all: the love of God. God made the promises. 
Through the Holy Spirit He makes us capable of receiving them and 
of living by them. 

As surely as I eat the bread and drink the wine I receive the gift of 
God and I put my trust in Him who loves me so much. ‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself’ (2 Cor. 5: 19). ‘He is 
faithful that promised’ (Heb. 10: 23) and His promises can be summed 
up in the last words of Jesus: ‘Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world’ (Matt. 28: 20). 

Thus the Church is the body which enacts the Word of God here 
and now, which translates it to a lost world and which still witnesses 
to the powerful love of God working through men and among men. 
It is the company of people who know the wonderful secret of life and 
who reveal it to their fellow-men. They are holy, not because of their 
achievements, but because their lives have been completely renewed 
and because their outlook is not the same. Saved, they know that 
they have to live for their Lord and to achieve the work which has been 
inaugurated by Jesus Christ. They know that the Church is not eternal 
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and that it has a limited life. The Church is not the eternal Kingdom 
of God. It is just the time which is still given in order to preach the 
Gospel to all nations. “This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world, for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end 
come’ (Matt. 24: 14). 

So the Church is an instrument of God, enacting His plan for the 
salvation of the world through the preaching of the Gospel. It is also 
the first realization of the Kingdom, through living by faith in the 
promises of God. All men are called to take part in its work and life, 
and that until the end comes . . . when the fulness of God will be 
manifested in His own way. 

But for the time being the Church remains, in Christ, the only hope 
of the world. Christ, its Head, is the only name which has been given 
for our salvation (Acts 4: 12). The Church must proclaim it. We, 
members of the Church, must proclaim that wonderful salvation. It 
is our only task, the only reason why there is a Church. Preach the 
Gospel, baptize the converts, eat the bread and drink the wine... . 
Doing all that, do not forget that you proclaim the Lord’s death 
until He comes. 

‘Behold, I come quickly and my reward is with me, to give to every 
man according as his work shall be. I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the last. 

‘Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life and may enter in through the gates into the 
city . . . I, Jesus, have sent my angel to testify unto you these things 
in the churches. I am the root and the offspring of David and the bright 
and morning star. . . . Surely I come quickly’ (Rev. 22: 12-14, 16, 
20). Amen, Come, Lord Jesus. Hear the prayer of thy Church. 

A. L. BERTHOUD 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


A REVOLT AGAINST THE PLAN OF GOD 
By Rospert SMITH 


HE author of this book’ is a teacher of history who belongs to the 

French Reformed Church and who has contributed some scholarly 
articles to the periodical, Foi et Vie. Readers of the Ecumenical Review 
will remember his outstanding contribution to the discussion on the 
hope of Israel which appeared in the April, 1955, number, and in which 
some of the conclusions of this study of antisemitism will be found. 
Let it be said at the outset that we have in this book an able and 
authoritative work on this difficult subject, undoubtedly the most solid 
study from the Christian point of view since the time of the Nazi 
persecutions, and a work which by reason of its scholarship and 
documentation is likely to supersede the many less careful, though 
perhaps more topical, books on antisemitism. 

It is easy to write about antisemitism, but to write about it historically 
is difficult, for two reasons. The horror of its latest manifestation is 
fresh in our minds, and it is not easy even for a disciplined mind to 
make a detached and unemotional study of the contemporary docu- 
ments, some of which are so revolting as to be almost unbearable, 
M. Lovsky is not detached in the sense of being devoid of sympathy 
with the victims, but he has achieved a remarkable degree of objectivity 
in dealing with events so recent and so disturbing. For example, he has 
made full use of the evidence of the Niirnberg trials and the records of 
the concentration camps. The other difficulty is the immensity of the 
subject. The history of antisemitism is almost as vast in scope as the 
history of sin. In fact, antisemitism as here defined is the original sin, 
since it is ‘a revolt against the plan of God revealed in the Scriptures’ 
(p. 19). Antisemitism is found in every age since the emergence of 
Israel as the chosen people, and in every society where the Jews have 
lived. M. Lovsky’s work has thus involved research into the history of 
the ancient world as well as of medieval Christianity, and of the 
majority of modern countries. No man could possibly master all these 


1 Antisémitisme et Mystére d’Israél, By F. Lovsky. Paris: Albin Michel. Fr. 1,150 
1955. 
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periods and backgrounds with equal thoroughness. M. Lovsky is 
perhaps most at home in classical and patristic times and in the history 
of modern France. But there is no sign of one-sidedness, no obvious 
gap in his survey. In dealing with so vast a field the temptation to 
generalization is strong. But M. Lovsky assembles his facts most 
cautiously and never jumps to conclusions. As a competent historian, 
he never judges a past age by modern standards, and never ignores 
differences in conditions and environment. 

His work challenges many commonly accepted views. It is widely 
asserted that antisemitism is a modern phenomenon, the by-product of 
nationalism or capitalism or some other factor in the set-up of modern 
society. It is common to explain antisemitism as a variation of the 
problem which arises with minorities all over the world, and to describe 
it in terms of social psychology. M. Lovsky is fully aware of these 
parallels in the field of racial and religious prejudice; but he is not 
content to explain antisemitism in this superficial way. At the beginning 
of the book he quotes Ephesians 6:12: ‘For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood. . . .’ Antisemitism is a mystery of iniquity, a revolt 
against the ‘mystery of Israel’ which is involved in God’s plan of 
salvation. Again, it is common both in Jewish and in rationalist 
writings to find all the blame for antisemitism laid at the door of the 
Christian Church. These views are plausible enough to be uncritically 
accepted and repeated by many writers, but they are at best half- 
truths, which can only be tested by a historical approach. 

Any short account of the contents of this book is bound to be 
selective, and it may be best to select for examination the chapters 
which throw light on these questions. The word ‘antisemitism’ is 
modern and misleading. It places the emphasis on racial ideas which 


‘are of recent origin, while the reality which it represents is 2,500 years 


old. But if we accept the current word, it lends point to the words of 
Pope Pius XI which the author is fond of quoting: ‘Spiritually we are 
Semites.’” When Semitic Islam joins in the fight against Israel, its hatred 
is ‘a suicide’ (p. 10). It is of course true that the racial theory gave rise 
to the modern form of Jew-hatred as we have seen it develop in 
Germany, but the roots of its fanaticism must be traced back to pre- 
Christian times. Antisemitism is not related to any minority as such, 
but to the existence of a unique people, Israel, with its peculiar mission 
in the world. This is the constant feature of a movement of revolt 
which assumes different forms in different periods. 

It is important to remember that the Jews were not always a minority 
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in the Christian world. There was a time when Judaism was a conquer: 
ing power and when the first Christians were a minority in their midst, 
M. Lovsky emphasizes the extent of Jewish proselytism, which con- 
tinued as a force to be reckoned with until the ninth century A.D. The 
fear of this proselytism explains, although it does not justify, the 
violence of some early Christian writings against the Jews (p 35). 
But this Christian anti-Judaism was re-inforced and embittered by the 
revival of pagan antisemitism in a society still only partially christian- 
ized. It seems likely that after Constantine the influx of masses of semi- 
pagans into the Church brought with it the danger of corruption. 
And M. Lovsky illustrates the spread of a more superstitious attitude 
to the Jews at that time. 

The chapters on Greek and Roman antisemitism are among the most 
interesting in the book. To show the extent to which the ground was 
prepared for antisemitism before the Church came to power, it will 
suffice to quote the summary on page 66: 


Hellenistic thought imputed to the Jews—more or less communally—vice and 
imposture, sorcery and hatred of the human race, a leprous origin and the marks 
of a divine curse, atheism and political sedition, profanation and sacrilege, the 
scandal of the Sabbath and the adoration of the ass or the pig, assassination for 
religious reasons and cannibalism, cruelty and the oath of hostility to the Greeks; 
they accused them of deliberate incendiarism and of inhospitality ; they proclaimed 
the invincible opposition between the Jews and other men. This arsenal of calumnies 
had only to wait for translation into Latin to be spread throughout the whole 
Roman world, and to instil prejudice into the populations destined for Christianity. 
These are indeed the charges against the Jews which re-appear in every 
age. There is nothing modern in the latest versions, and yet no society 
is so progressive as to be immune to these ancient lies. 

M. Lovsky quotes Théodore Reinach, who has collected the 
relevant texts from the writers of the ancient world, as saying that the 
opinions of the ancients on Judaism ‘passed, with all the dregs of 
ancient civilization, to the Christian Church and to the modern states’ 
(p. 82). 

We sometimes forget that the Christianity of the first centuries was 
by no means pure. There were widespread heresies, such as Gnosticism 
and Manichaeism, which had antisemitic tendencies, and if more. of 
the heretical writings had been preserved, we might learn much from 
them about the transmission of pagan opinions. It is no accident that 
antisemitism to-day is associated with heresy in the Church, and that 
these same heresies are attractive to the modern mind. 

We come now to the vexed question of Christian antisemitism, so 


prominent in Jewish apologetic. M. Lovsky does not make light of the 
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sad record of misunderstanding, denunciation, segregation, compulsory 
conversion, violence and persecution. He does, however, try to under- 
stand the circumstances which gave rise to these regrettable collisions. 
In the first place, we must distinguish between an anti-Judaism which 
belongs to the nature of Christianity, and which is found in the New 
Testament itself, and an antisemitism which has lost that reverence for 
Israel which is part of the New Testament revelation. The Church grew 
up in conflict with the Jews, and inevitably the Christian writers were 
involved from the beginning in controversy with the Jews on the 
interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures. When they were true 
to the witness of the Holy Spirit, these Christian defenders of the 
Faith did not despise the Jews, and did not abandon hope of their 
restoration to the fold of Christ. Even the Epistle of Barnabas, which 
in other respects is so hostile to the Jews, and which M. Lovsky regards 
as marking a fatal turning-point from the view of St Paul in Romans 
9-11 to the later view of the ‘rejection’ of the Jews—even Barnabas 
still prays for the conversion of the Jews. 

There are two stages in the relations between the Church and the 
Synagogue with which M. Lovsky deals under different heads. The 
first he describes as ‘differentiation’, and by this he means something 
not unlike what happens when two brothers begin to grow apart 
and develop individually. The resemblances are still greater than the 
differences, but to the members of the family the differences are 
becoming more noticeable and more important. We know that it was 
not easy for the pagans to distinguish Christianity from Judaism. 
Sometimes when Jews and Christians shared the same persecution it 
may have been a case of mistaken identity. In self-defence Jews or 
Christians might be driven to underline the distinguishing marks, until 
at last the two portraits became caricatures. Besides, Church and 
Synagogue were rival claimants to the title of the true Israel, rival 
interpreters of the same tradition and rival workers in the mission field 
of the Gentile world. We know from experience how sectarian divisions 
can become acute in such circumstances. And to these causes was 
added the growing sense of disappointment as the years passed and still 
the Jews remained unconverted. The ‘hardening’ of the Jews was 
accompanied by a ‘hardening’ of the Christians. When missionaries 
lose patience, they are apt to take revenge for their failure by preaching 
wrath instead of mercy. 

So much for the first stage, when Church and Synagogue are still on 
more or less equal terms. Then comes the establishment of Christianity 
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under Constantine, when ‘antisemitism of installation’ begins. From 
now on the Church is engaged in setting up the City of God, and is 
using all its resources to that end. Civil law is made to approximate 
more and more closely to religious law, and there is less and less room 

for those who stand outside or even stand in the way of this new 

order. The ideal of a homogeneous society, in which the passport was 

baptism, made the Jew a non-conformist and an irritating anomaly, 

We can find a modern parallel in the new Communist society, where 

likewise the haste to build a world brotherhood leads to impatience 

and intolerance towards the ‘reactionary’ who has not seen the light. 

M. Lovsky is probably right in thinking that the conception of a 

‘civitas Christiana’, persisting after the breakdown of medieval 

Christendom, has a good deal to do with so-called ‘Christian’ anti- 
semitism even in modern times. At this stage Christian antisemitism 
accumulates many of the old pagan libels, such as the charge of ritual 
murder; and theological notions come into vogue which exclude the 
Jews from the plan of God’s salvation—‘rejection’; ‘reprobation’; 

‘the wrath of God’; ‘the curse of the wandering Jew’. These ideas 

are reflected in the legal status of the Jew, who becomes a person 

bound in servitude and excluded from Christian society. But it must be 

emphasized that under this theological scheme the Jew still had protec- 

tion. His life was preserved as a sign of the divine vengeance. Since the 

basis of society was religious and not racial, a Jew could at any time 

escape from servitude by simply professing faith in Christ, and this is 
the great difference between the medieval and the modern antisemitism. 
But the Church at this time had wandered far from the view of St Paul, 
who believed that the Jews were preserved, not for punishment, but for 
salvation. 

Even in the days of compulsory sermons (the first was in A.D. 850) 
the severity of the prevailing attitude to the Jews was somewhat 
mitigated by three factors, of which interesting examples are given: 
respect for conscience, which made it possible for genuine converts to 
be received with honour; prayer, which never ceased even in the 
darkest times to rise up to heaven; and an evangelical belief in the 
reintegration of the Jews, which kept alive the hope of St Paul and 
which in due time was translated into missionary witness. It is note- 
worthy that the more sympathetic attitude towards the Jews arose in 
circles in which the eschatological hope was most fervent, while anti- 
semitism flourished wherever the theory of ‘rejection’ hardened into 
dogmatism. 
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The author finds no trace of racialism in the Middle Ages. Mixed 
marriages were deliberately encouraged, and the baptism of a Jew was 
a festive occasion. The one exception was in Spain, where the existence 
of the Marranos, Jews who were nominally christianized, excited the 
suspicion of treachery (p. 225). Spain lived for seven centuries in the 
spirit of the Crusades. In this case forced conversions made real 
integration impossible. 

M. Lovsky rejects the view that economic causes—particularly the 
Jewish practice of usury—were the root causes of antisemitism. 
Economic discontents and grievances do not suffice to explain the 
persistent hatred of the Jews, even where they were not numerous and 
where their economic activity formed no threat to the Gentiles. 

We notice in passing a chapter on antisemitism among the Muslims. 
The fact that little is known about it has given rise to the view that 
antisemitism was not rife in Muslim lands as in Christian. M. Lovsky 
produces ample evidence to disprove the assumption that Jews and 
Arabs would have no quarrel but for the political designs of Zionism. 
The yellow badge to distinguish Jews was an Arab invention; and the 
Jews were as despised and persecuted in the Mellah as in the European 
ghetto. 

In an interesting study of rationalism, and particularly of the anti- 
semitism of Voltaire, M. Lovsky demolishes another common error. 
There is no ground for thinking that the cult of reason, by eliminating 
religious prejudices, led to sweet reasonableness in relation to the 
Jews. In fact, the antisemitism of the rationalists was one of the sources 
of Nazi antisemitism, and ‘the opinion of Voltaire on the Jews had 
become a commonplace among the “liberals” ’ (p. 273). 

There are many other points in this book to which attention should 
be drawn, but one must choose. M. Lovsky is on his home ground in 
dealing with the complicated subject of nineteenth-century France. 
This is important both because it is little known to Anglo-Saxon 
readers, and because of its close connexion with the origins of German 
antisemitism. The author argues convincingly that secular socialism 
is just as much involved in antisemitic trends as conservative nationalism 
(although French antisemitism is still a right-wing movement). He 
analyses with sympathy and understanding the link between right- 
wing conservatism and ‘Christian’ antisemitism in the Roman Catholic 
Church (or in certain Roman Catholic circles), which he ascribes to the 
persistence of the mistaken desire to defend the ‘civitas Christiana’ 
after the break-down of medieval Christendom. The origins of the 
29 
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racial myth, and its tragic consequences, are fully dealt with. There is 
a note on the attitude of the U.S.S.R. to antisemitism and to Zionism. 

The last two chapters contain some useful exegetical material: on 
the ‘mystery’ of Israel in the New Testament; on the ‘hardening’ of the 
Gentiles, with reference to Romans 11; on the evil effect of literalism 
in the use of certain texts against the Jews; on Matthew 27:25 in 
particular ; on ‘malediction and punishment’ ; on the charge of deicide; 
on Israel as the chosen people; on the meaning of the Israel of God. 
All these subjects have a practical reference, not only to the means of 
overcoming antisemitism through careful and responsible Christian 
teaching, but also to the bearing of antisemitism on the mission and 
unity of the Christian Church. ‘Antisemitism is the shadow cast by the 
mystery of Israel in the rebellious heart of man’ (p. 402). 

This is a book of facts and ideas which should contribute much to 
the understanding of the Christian attitude to the Jews and of the 
place of Israel in the plan of salvation. 

ROBERT SMITH 















































REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
ofthe | THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


25 in PENTECOST AND THE MISSIONARY WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. By HARRY 
icide; R. Boer. Franeker, Holland: Wever. Fl. 8.90. 1955. 


ns of UC is no mere coincidence that the whole question of the doctrine of 

the Holy Spirit and of its significance for our understanding of the 
» and mission of the Church constantly comes up in discussions and writings 
ry the to-day. The question forces itself into the foreground at precisely the 
point at which we begin to realize that ‘mission’—in its deepest and 
ch to most real sense—is a dimension (the dimension?) of the very esse of 
f the the Church ; here this ‘missionary dimension’ has a strangely disturbing 
effect ; it asks questions, forcing us to renewed study and re-thinking of 
ITH basic and accepted positions. The ‘missionary dimension’ of the Church 
puts questions to that Church itself about its own nature and calling; 
it discloses within the Church an inner tension which is always to be 
found where the Church is under Pentecost, under the Holy Spirit. 
It is in this context that Dr Boer’s study becomes important. 

The work is divided into four main chapters. In chapter | the author 
compares the réle which the Great Commission has played in modern 
missions with the situation in the Early Church. “The emphasis . . . 
which the modern period has laid on the Great Commission and Pente- 
cost is in each case in inverse ratio to the emphasis given them in the 
missionary thought of the first generation of Christians’ (p. 13); there 
is no indication anywhere that the missionary work of the Apostles 
and of the Early Church was motivated by any conscious obedience to 
the Great Commission—‘Just as Peter, and the Church at Jerusalem, 
and the Christian Jews of the diaspora were brought to a missionary 
vision without manifesting any knowledge of the Great Commission, so 
Paul was led into his prodigious missionary labours without evidencing 
any such knowledge’ (p. 39). And yet ‘the Great Commission has played 
a powerful réle in the missionary witness’, though ‘its meaning and 
place ... must. . . be differently construed than is customarily done’ ; 
it ‘derives its meaning and power wholly and exclusively from the 
Pentecost event’ (p. 40). 

Chapter 2 gives a rapid survey of some of the most typical interpre- 
tations of the nature of Pentecost and of its significance for the mission 
443 
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of the Church ; and chapter 3 discusses briefly the place of Pentecost in 
the history of redemption. ‘At Pentecost a distinct period in the divine 
economy of redemption was introduced, the characteristic feature of 
which is the presence of the Holy Spirit’ (p. 57); in the further develop- 
ment of the ‘economy of redemption’ Dr Boer follows Professor Oscar 
Cullmann closely. There are two aspects here of special importance: 
first, “The inclusive head under which the varied activities of the Spirit 
... can be subsumed is . . . the conferring of /ife’ (p. 89) ; here the author 
sees a constitutive parallel between creation and redemption (he can 
even use the word ‘recreation’ as synonymous with redemption (p. 78). 
Redemption is the renewal and reconstitution of the created world and, 
as the ‘bestowal of life in the realm of the natural’ was the function of 
the Spirit in creation, so the same Spirit gives renewal and ‘new creation’ 
in the act of redemption. ‘In the redemptive operations of the Spirit 
life is lifted to a higher, to an indestructible, to an incorruptible level 
and abides forever’ (p. 78); it is in the parallel of creation that the term, 
‘the life-giving Spirit’—ré mvedpua fworowiv—finds its real meaning 
and contact. Second, this life-conferring Spirit is itself an earnest, a 
first-fruit of the full redemption. ‘The End is here in the Spirit, and the 
central function of the Spirit in the time of the End is to confer the 
life that shall come to full manifestation at the consummation of the 
present dispensation’ (p. 84). 

In chapter 4 the author develops his central theme, ‘Pentecost and 
the Missionary Witness of the Church’, approaching it under three 
headings: first, ‘Pentecost and the witnessing Church’. At Pentecost the 
Old Testament gahal was transformed into the New Testament ekklesia, 
a reconstitution of the Church which again must be seen as a central 
and constitutive part of the ‘recreation’ mentioned above; ‘the sacer- 
dotal gahal’ was changed ‘into the witnessing ekklesia’ (p. 105); this 
ekklesia, being a ‘living and life-giving body’, witnesses, must witness. 
“Pentecost momentarily placed in sharp and dramatic relief that the 
Church . . . is a speaking, proclaiming church’ (p. 94). Through this 
witness of the Church the Spirit, as the Spirit of truth (wveipa ris 
adnfeias), confers life, creates anew, reconstitutes the created world. This 
witnessing nature and activity of the Church are ‘an expression of the 
law that governs’ her life in the world, namely the Great Commission 
(p. 111). Here again the author resumes his parallel with creation; in 
Genesis 1: 28 (and again in 9: 1,2) we have God’s commission ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it. . . .’ This is 
not ‘simply’ a commission, but rather a divine and organic law ‘which 
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enters into the very fibre of man’s being, which penetrates and permeates 
his entire constitution. . . . Not to live in accordance with this law is to 
deny the human nature . . .” (p. 112). The Great Commission is the 
‘spiritual counterpart’ of Genesis 1: 28 in the new creation. Witnessing, 
proclaiming, belongs to the very ‘nature’ (created by the Spirit of 
Pentecost) of the ‘new creation’; not to witness, not to follow the 
Great Commission is not only disobedience, but a denial of the basic 
nature of redemption ; in this sense the Great Commission is ‘the law 
of the Church’s life’ ; therefore, witness is spontaneous. “The obedience 
of the Church to the law of her being was a natural obedience, 
unreflective, spontaneous’ (p. 118)—and again, “Witness began not 
with the receiving of the Great Commission, but with its internal 
effectuation at Pentecost’ (p. 119). 

Secondly, the author examines the universal character of the mis- 
sionary witness, an inseparable part of the eschatological emphasis in 
the New Testament. It is characteristic of ‘the last days’; in this ‘time 
between the times’ the ‘missionary proclamation of the Church is 
therefore regarded as both a necessary precursor of the End and as 
itself partaking of the End’ (p. 143). In this eschatological context the 
author again discusses the universality of the missionary witness; the 
Old Testament counterpart to Pentecost was Babel, the loss of the 
unity of mankind; here ‘mankind, created in and for unity, became 
diverse in its social, political, cultural and religious manifestations’ 
(p. 131); here at Babel ‘the goiim in their religious alienation from God’ 
(p. 132) came into being; and it is in relation to goiim that the real 
significance of the missionary witness is disclosed. The goiim ‘hovered 
at the fringes of Israel’s existence’, but at Pentecost they began to enter 
into the ‘laos’, the new people of God. Here again ‘Pentecost means the 
divine restoration of the unity of mankind’ (p. 131) and the missionary 
witness of the Church, being an expression of the power of the Spirit 
in Christ, is intimately related to the redemptive restoration of the unity 
of mankind ; in this connexion, the author discusses the conception of 
‘the mystery’ to which Paul refers so often (Romans 11: 25, 26; 
Ephesians 1: 9, etc.) and he comes to the conclusion that ‘The mystery 
is the eschatological union of Christ with Israel and the gentiles in his 
Body which is the universal Church’ (p. 150); the revelation of this 
mystery (which took place first at Pentecost) means the end of the 
distinction between am and goiim; it means ‘the undoing of the 
separation between men brought about at Babel’ (p. 152). 

Thirdly, the author states, mainly through a study of John 17: 22, 23, 
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that the term dé£a xpeorod can only be understood in the closest possible 
relationship with the Holy Spirit; they are ‘almost’ synonymous. ‘The 
dfa xporod is the manifestation of the life of the Spirit in the body of 
Christ as it comes to expression in and as a result of the witness of the 
Church to the crucified and risen Lord. This is the glory that effects 
the unity of the Church’ (p. 189). This unity is an ‘intensely spiritual 
unity’—and at the same time a thoroughly visible one. ‘The Sé£a xprorot 
is not a latent, passive power of the Spirit. It is an active power, and 
demands expression’ (p. 191). 

Finally, in a brief but valuable section, Dr Boer indicates the 
implications of this approach for practical missionary policy. Here it 
must suffice to say that the viewpoints represented are, to a large extent, 
those of Roland Allen and of Dr Donald McGavran in his book, 
The Bridges of God. 

This book deserves serious study. By the choice of its subject it has 
placed itself at the centre of our present-day missionary thinking; it 
will raise a series of questions and many will find it difficult to accept 
some of its main positions. It covers a tremendously wide field, which 
is perhaps one of its real weaknesses and perhaps also the reason why, 
in spite of its exhaustive material, it says so little that is really new. 
Several ‘additional notes’ could safely have been omitted to make room 
for a deeper discussion of some of the basic concepts. The book is 
valuable because it attempts to see the missionary witness of the Church 
in its organic relationship to the Holy Spirit; it has not solved the 
question, but has posed it again in a stimulating and fruitful way. 


E. W. NIELSEN 
LONDON 





THE MORAVIAN CHURCH 


CounT ZINZENDORF: The Story of His Life and Leadership in the 
Renewed Moravian Church. By JoHN R. WEINLICK. Illustrated. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press. $4.75. 1956. 


HISTORY OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH: The Story of the First Inter- 
national Protestant Church. By EDWARD LANGTON. Illustrated. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1956. 


N 1957 the Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum) will celebrate its 
five-hundredth anniversary. The Church of Christ, as a creation 
from above, does not count the years; and it is obvious that the 
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Moravians, in every instance in the European Continent, regard them- 
selves and their existence as a movement within and among the de- 
nominations. In the lands of the younger churches the Moravian 
Church will blossom out into a free church among others, with its 
own features. 

In this year and in 1957 we may expect many books on Herrnhut, 
Zinzendorf and the Moravians and what they mean for evangelism 
all over the world. Dr John R. Weinlick, Professor of historical theology 
in the Moravian Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has 
written ‘for every Christian’ a fine and moving biography of Nicolaus 
Ludwig von Zinzendorf. In this first English-language biography of 
the spiritual father of the Renewed Moravian Church, we see Zinzen- 
dorf the precocious child and student, the leader, the Lutheran minister, 
the Moravian bishop. It is clear from this book that Zinzendorf was 
one of the great figures in the world mission of the Church. With pro- 
found knowledge and great devotion, Dr Weinlick portrays Zinzendorf 
and the background of his era and brotherhood. 

Our gratitude to the author may be demonstrated by some of the 
questions that the reading of his book provokes: Why must Zinzendorf 
always remain the ‘Count’, even in America? On May 26th, 1742, he 
renounced in that country the privilege of nobility. In America he was 
‘friend’ or ‘brother’ Ludwig to all. Benjamin Franklin was deeply 
moved by his action. Why should we not appreciate it too? There is a 
whole theology in it. Secondly, while it is true that Spener and Francke 
were Zinzendorf’s spiritual fathers and godfathers, recent studies have 
revealed how many-stranded were the influences in his background: 
Jane Leade, Jacob Béhme, Pierre Bayle, Fénélon, Poiret on the one 
hand, and the genuine Lutheran influence on the other. This book 
will be of value primarily to the Christian at home, but there is much 
to learn from Zinzendorf, with his inheritance realized and with much 
still to come. The days of Zinzendorf are only now beginning. 

Modern missiology will recognize that Zinzendorf was a modern 
man, not because he saw what we see, but because he saw and did 
much more. Zinzendorf can help us to know again the meaning of the 
Oecumene and the Kingdom which is and which is to come. For that 
reason, we should have welcomed a greater number of first-hand 
quotations from Zinzendorf’s own books (and documents), which 
the author, who reads and speaks German, could have given us. It is 
a unique experience to read Zinzendorf himself in his many writings, 
and one that must be rediscovered for and through the congregations. 
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It would repay every missionary to learn the German language in 
order to be able to read Zinzendorf, his Pennsylvanische Reden 
and other works. And his hymns! The way to know the real 
Zinzendorf and his Moravians is through his two thousand (and 
more) hymns. 

Dr Langton does not see the claim of Herrnhut to the name of the 
(Renewed) Moravian Church as a pia fraus, as some do in old and 
modern times. He develops this ‘first international Protestant Church’ 
from Kunwald in Moravia in 1457, the beginning ‘of a fine religious 
movement which celebrates in 1957 the five hundredth anniversary of 
its birth’. He sketches the sowers of the seed from St Paul’s day (Rom. 
15:19; 2 Tim. 4:9) to the Waldenses and the Moravians John Militach, 
Conrad Stickna and Matthew Janowsky in the fourteenth century, the 
life and work of John Huss, the founding of the Church of the United 
Brethren until their Dispersion in 1627. The revival at Fulneck, in 
Moravia, the scene of the ministry of Comenius, is outlined as the re- 
constitution of the Church of the United Brethren. The Moravians 
Neisser, Nitschmann, Christian David made Zinzendorf’s and Rothe’s 
acquaintance. On June 17th, 1722, the Moravians felled the first trees 
for the first house in Herrnhut. 

But who filled this house and the others, and the brethren and 
sisters, with his thoughts and deeds? Historically and spiritually Herrn- 
hut has an important share in Moravian life. In his hymns Zinzendorf 
himself has called the dialectic of the Moravians and of the ‘Erweckte 
Seelen’ in Herrnhut ‘Mannheit und Innigkeit, das Tun und Ruhn’. But 
there were also many antagonistic features between him and the 
Moravians (Secta Moravica!). Dr Langton is (in Britain) the first non- 
member of the Church to tell the story lucidly, with appreciation and 
not uncritically. The greater part of the book has been devoted to 
Zinzendorf, his method and his work. 

We miss in this study, however, a more detailed examination of 
what the spiritual inheritance for Herrnhut, from the old church in 
Moravia, really was. Theologically, Zinzendorf is not a disciple of the 
Bohemian Brethren. Renkewitz has demonstrated, against Hék, that 
Zinzendorf did not know the books of the older Brethren. 

Is it not evidence of the guidance of the Lord that Herrnhut could 
become a missionary brotherhood through the vital, dynamic way of 
life of the ‘gens eterna’, the Moravians? Without them the Herrnhut 
revival would simply have been mentioned in church history along with 
the many movements of the eighteenth century. 
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The last chapter, on constitutional changes and other developments, 
is too brief; and the praise of us Moravians in the past and to-day 
too great and, for that reason, wrong. But we are grateful to the author 
for not leaving the Moravians in a museum. It is for us to-day to recall 
the Renewed Moravian Church, in and with the churches, to the three 
ever-valid aspects of evangelism: Koinonia, Kerygma and Diakonia. 

J. M. VAN DER LINDE 


ZEIST, THE NETHERLANDS 
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Es BEGANN IN TRANQUEBAR. By ARNO LEHMANN. Berlin: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt. DM 9.80. IT BEGAN AT TRANQUEBAR. Translated 
from the German by M. J. Lutz. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society. Rs 2. 1956. 


RANQUEBAR—what a vista of heroism, tragedy and triumph this 

word opens out for the student of Christian missions! Tranquebar, 
the cradle of Protestant Christianity in South India, stood at the cross- 
toads of international missionary traffic in the eighteenth century. 
Tranquebar set a pattern for the modern missionary enterprise in India 
and pointed the way to oecumenicity in the mission field. 

Susanna Wesley inspired her son John—the ‘great John’ as one 
historian calls him—with the story of the Danish-Halle Mission .at 
Tranquebar, in his early days at Epworth Rectory. William Carey had 
heard of the Tranquebar mission when he wrote the Enquiry (1792) 
and he later corresponded with ‘the venerable Mr Schwartz’. Charles 
Grant, who did much to redeem the honour of the East India Company 
in regard to its attitude to Christian missions, admitted that it was a 
meeting with Schwartz in Madras that first kindled the missionary fire 
in his heart. Zinzendorf, who became the leader of the great Moravian 
missionary movement, was an attentive listener as a boy when Ziegen- 
balg reported on his experiences in India to his teacher and friend 
A. H. Francke in Halle in the year 1715. Lutheran ministers from 
Germany and Denmark worked harmoniously with the Church of 
England in India long before oecumenicity developed any philosophy 
or theology of its own. This brief chronicle of the varied influences that 
emanated from the Danish-Halle Mission in Tranquebar should 
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suffice to indicate its significance in the story of the missionary and 
oecumenical movement of the modern age. 

The story of the mission is told with remarkable candour, clarity 
and power in the volume that is before us. Written originally in German 
by Professor Lehmann, of Martin Luther University, Halle-Wittenberg, 
and translated by M. J. Lutz, the book has been published in connexion 
with the 250th anniversary celebrations of the Mission, held in India 
and in other parts of the world as well. 

The book is divided into three parts with the following headings: 
Part 1, The foundation is laid; Part 2, Building; Part 3, Deterioration 
and Reconstruction. Though the author does not set out to give full- 
length biographies of the pioneers or their successors, he has done his 
work so well that the leading figures move before us as men of flesh 
and blood, and the book reads like a thriller of the first water. Some 
features of the book may be specially commented on. First its apologetic 
character. The author attempts successfully in most instances to 
vindicate the policies pursued by the early missionaries. The Mission 
was under fire in the first generation and still later. It is said that 
Ziegenbalg wrote a defence of himself and the Mission, running into 
sixty-three foolscap sheets. The author goes fairly fully and altogether 
impartially into the facts; and we are thus in a better position to 
appreciate the problems with which the pioneers were confronted and 
the spirit in which they faced them. 

Ziegenbalg’s interest in non-Christian religions is another point 
that is of interest to modern readers. It is not unusual to brand the 
early missionaries as preachers of ‘a hell-fire theology’ and as little 
better than fanatics. A close reading of this book gives the lie to such 
an accusation. Ziegenbalg’s study of the Hindu religion produced two 
manuscripts (Genealogy of the Malabar Gods, published in 1867, and 
Malabar Heathendom, published in 1926). On account of the strait- 
laced policy of the Mission, however, and of the prejudices of its 
supporters at the home-base, they saw the light of day only after 154 
and 215 years respectively. 

The oecumenical developments in the Tranquebar Mission are a 
most interesting phenomenon. In order to see the movement for church 
union in India in its true perspective one needs to look at the head- 
waters of the Christian enterprise, as represented by the Danish-Halle 
Mission. There we meet with the spirit that lies behind the movements 
for co-operation and unity. The association of Halle with Denmark 
saved Tranquebar from being a colonial mission. The welcome that 
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was given to Schwartz and other Lutheran missionaries to work with 
and in the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge indicated 
at once a realistic approach to the problem of evangelism in India 
and a confession of unity of mind and heart among the Christian 
forces at work in the country. The Church in India to-day has reason 
to remember with gratitude the adventurous beginnings of Protestant 
Christianity in South India. 

Among the minor blemishes of the book may be mentioned the 
occurrence of the word ‘heathen’ in referring to non-Christians, and 
the ambiguous use of the term ‘Evangelical’ (p. 49 and elsewhere). 
The absence of an index is to be deplored. 

This delightful volume on ‘the forerunner of the modern missionary 
movement’ must surely find a welcome among Christians all over the 
world, and not least in India, where Tranquebar stands as a source of 
inspiration and as a symbol of hope for the future. 

C. E. ABRAHAM 

SERAMPORE COLLEGE, INDIA 
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FRANZ XAVER: Sein Leben und seine Zeit. Erster Band: Europa 
1506-1541. By GeoRG SCHURHAMMER, S.J. Freiburg: Herder. 
DM 48. 1955. 


a Ignatius Loyola celebrations have not only given a powerful 
impetus to research into the founder of the Society of Jesus, but 
have had significant effects in the study of Roman Catholic missionary 
history, since in connexion with the studies on the beginnings of the 
Jesuit Ordera comprehensive biography of Francis Xavier has been pub- 
lished from the pen, be it noted, of Father Georg Schurhammer, S.J., 
Professor in the Historical Institute of the Society of Jesus in Rome. 

This first volume, which is all that has so far appeared, covers the 
first thirty-five years of Xavier’s life (1506-1541), his youth, his studies 
in Paris, his time in Italy and in Lisbon. It ends with Xavier’s audience 
with the King of Portugal in Lisbon, before the ships sailed for 
the East; and therefore it does not include the period of Xavier’s 
missionary activities on Indian and East Asian soil. None the less this 
first volume already deserves the closest possible attention from the 
missionary standpoint as well, for it shows the historical presupposi- 
tions, the theological bases and the development of the personal ideas 
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of the man who became the pioneer of the Roman Catholic mission in 
East Asia. It thus makes a highly significant contribution to the 
understanding, not only of the person of Francis Xavier and of his 
work, but also of the spiritual bases of the Roman Catholic mission in 
the East Asian sphere. 

Father Schurhammer’s biography is in many respects astonishing 
and indeed unique. In the first place he had already planned it in 1910 
and had begun on the preparatory work in 1918. The volume under 
review is the matured outcome of well-nigh forty years’ continuous 
research into all the available documentary sources and of the study of 
the three thousand comprehensive works which comprise the Xavier 
bibliography to date. The tracing of authentic documentary material 
is already in itself a remarkable scientific achievement. Father Schur- 
hammer has worked through the entire Asiatic source material of the 
Society of Jesus down to roughly 1620. He has also followed up, with 
constant and sustained studies in Portugal, the still unpublished 
treasures in the archives and libraries of that country. As part of the 
result of this research he has already published, in 1944-45, in collabora- 
tion with Father Wicki, S.J., a critical edition of Xavier's letters, which 
Father Wicki followed, between 1950 and 1954, with the letters of the 
Saint’s Indian fellow-worker, which are found in the Documenta 
Indica. Equally high demands were made on Father Schurhammer’s 
powers of critical judgment in his thorough examination both of the 
information contained in the earlier biographies of Xavier, and of the 
depositions of witness in connexion with the canonization process and 
of their sometimes legendary tendencies. The book is thus based on 
the most fundamental assembling and sifting of the source materials of 
early Jesuit missionary history. 

But what stamps the book as one of quite special distinction is the 
fact that the author has himself taken time to follow with the utmost 
devotion the life course of Francis Xavier, step by step from his home 
in the Basque country, then to Paris and on to Rome and Lisbon, 
and from there through all his tremendous missionary journeys over 
East Asian seas and lands. Father Schurhammer has set out, that is to 
say, personally to cover the ground and to identify, as to place and site, 
the original historical milieu in which Francis Xavier lived and worked. 
From this first volume, therefore, we gain an impressive total picture 
of the emergence of the Jesuit Order, based, however, not on a per- 
spective of historically formulated ideas, but on the perspective of the 
most carefully written of biographies, which traces in every detail the 
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development of Francis Xavier's life, of the people who were his 
kindred, his personal circle of friends, his teachers, his travels, including 
his dwelling places and his way of living, and on each point giving the 
exact source of the information acquired. 

Then there emerges a lifelike picture of old Navarre and of its 
brave Basque inhabitants, of its noble self-consciousness and of its 
fighting way of life. We are given, too, a lovingly painted picture of 
Francis Xavier’s early years, which to a modern reader strikes some- 
thing of a folklore note. The picture, however, does not remain one of 
particular detail, but opens up at the same time a view of the closely 
forged links with the spiritual history of Europe, especially in the 
description of Francis Xavier’s student years, which brought him first 
of all into touch with Calvin, in order then to give him, in his fellow- 
countryman Ignatius, the friend and spiritual director who was to fill 
him with his own ideas of the Militia Christi. 

As regards Francis Xavier’s subsequent missionary life, this first 
volume already reveals some important facts: 

1, It is clear how strongly the conception of medieval Spanish 
knighthood, which is committed, heart and soul, to fighting for the 
Faith, is rooted in the beginnings of the Jesuit Order. 

2. Remarkable also is the enthusiasm for self-surrender to the idea 
of the Militia Christi, which regards the surrender of one’s own life as 
the only goal worth this army’s striving for. It is only in the light of 
this radical self-surrender that we can understand the astonishing 
physical and spiritual achievements which the missionaries of the 
Society of Jesus are able to show to their leader, Francis Xavier. 

3. What is decisively new is that the radical self-surrender to Christ 
is identified with the radical self-surrender to the Church, in the person 
of the Pope. Here the chapters on the preliminary deliberations regard- 
ing the individual points of the ‘Summa Instituti’ (March to June 1535), 
the results of which are assembled in the five chapters of the ‘Summa’, 
are extraordinarily revealing. And then, we learn that, in the second 
chapter, it is expressly ensured that 


authority, that it not only has to show him obedience which all the clergy owe 
him, but rather that, through the bond of a vow, we are obliged to out, without 
any evasion or excuse, ing which his Holiness commands for the progress of 
the soul and for the spreading of the faith. 


4. Equally decisive is the fact that right from the outset the task 
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and duty of activity among the heathen was bound up with the duty 
of ministry among ‘lapsed’ Christians. The activity of the mission and 
of the Counter-Reformation has this same spiritual root. In the 
obligation of obedience contained in the second chapter of the ‘Summa 
Instituti’ the brethren expressly bind themselves, in absolute obedience, 


to carry out all the commands of the Pope, ‘whether it be that he § 


sends us to the Turks or to the New World or to the Lutherans or to 
any other of the unbelievers or of the faithful’. Missions at home and 
overseas thus belong from the outset indissolubly together. 

5. Finally, the close connexion between Mission and Inquisition is 
remarkable. This connexion comes out biographically in Francis 
Xavier in the fact that after his committal to missionary work in the 
East, he was in spiritual charge, during a long period of waiting in 
Lisbon, of the prisoners of the Inquisition and in that way was initiated 
into the most intimate procedures of the inquisitorial company, whose 
victims were principally New-Christians, compulsorily baptized Jews 
and Muslims. The author has gone to the trouble of describing in 
detail the cases of a great number of prisoners with whom Francis 
Xavier had to do as chaplain, and gives us in this way an objective 
insight into the ultimate depths of that institution. Xavier, with the 
greatest Christian zeal, made the affairs of the Inquisition entirely his 
own. He visited the prisoners daily, and after their condemnation at the 
Auto-da-fé of September 26th, 1540, accompanied them to the stake. 
His attitude may be illustrated by a passage from a letter of October 
22nd on the prisoners : “We visit them daily and help them to acknow- 
ledge the grace which our Lord bestows upon them, because he holds 
them there fast.’ One of his last experiences was to hear one of the 
prisoners, who through his evidence had caused his fellow-prisoners to 
be condemned to the stake, confess in the face of death that everything 
that he had said against the New-Christians who had been condemned 
on that account was false, and that it was only because he had been led 
to hope and had been promised that he would be set free that he had 
said it. 

There are thus already in this volume decisive indications of what 
the later greatness, tragedy and mistakes were to be. We may look 
forward eagerly to the second volume, the publication of which is 
already in sight. 

ERNST BENZ 

MARBURG/LAHN, GERMANY 
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LIVINGSTONE ON THE ZAMBEZI 


THE ZAMBEZI EXPEDITION OF DaviD LIVINGSTONE, 1858-1863. Volume I: 
Journals ; Volume II: Journals, Letters and Dispatches. (Central 
African Archives, No. 9. Oppenheimer Series.) Edited by 


J. P. R. WaLtis. Maps. Illustrated. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 84s. 1956. 


C is well to recall in these days of mechanical transport that most 
men for most of the time have gone to most places on their own feet. 
David Livingstone was pre-eminently one who put his earthly trust in 
the legs of a man, ‘tramping along with a steady, heavy tread’ into the 
distances of what was then truly Darkest Africa, clad ‘in his jacket and 
trousers of blue serge and his blue cloth cap’. 

Livingstone walked and prayed and, ‘salamander’ though he was, 
sweated his way through tropical Africa at a time when the western 
world knew scarcely anything of that vast continent south of the Sahara 
at any distance from the coast. Apparently it had always been so. As 
far as we know, neither the inquisitive Greeks nor the dogged Romans 
had ever penetrated inland further south than Abyssinia; and even 
after the tough fifteenth-century Portuguese had found their way round 
the Cape of Good Hope to ‘all the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind’, they 
and their European rivals long regarded the unbroken bulk of Africa 
as an obstacle to be circumvented as quickly and safely as might be. 
After all, why should anyone bother to plunge into unknown Africa? 
Even had they so wished, it was not easy to get in, for the rocky, sandy 
or mangrove-tangled coasts were repellent; there were no great inlets ; 
there were no natural harbours save on the east coast, the side furthest 
away from Europe; the rivers were blocked by sand-bars at the mouth 
and by rapids further up-stream ; men and beasts were savage, malaria 
was death to white men and the deadly tse-tse fly decimated their 
draught animals. Thus it was that tropical Africa was the last of the 
great land-masses to be traversed by men of our civilization. 

Serious exploration began at the close of the eighteenth century, and 
first in the hinterland of the Gulf of Guinea, the main field of the 
western slave trade in which the British had long been prominent. 
Having freed their slaves and realized that the way to the great Niger- 
Benue system lay through the deadly Oil Rivers, they launched the 
famous Niger Expedition in 1841, the very year in which the young 
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Livingstone left his native Blantyre to serve with the London Missionary 
Society under Robert Moffat at Kuruman. That expedition was a 
dismal failure; but the idea behind it was sound—nothing less than 
the conviction that the only way to stop one African tribe’s raiding 
another to catch slaves was to civilize them and offer them ‘legitimate 
commerce’ as an alternative to the destructive ‘traffic in human flesh’, 

Hard things have been said of this formula of ‘philanthropy and five 
per cent’; but there is much to be said for it and, in any event, Living- 
stone subscribed to it wholeheartedly. ‘I go back to Africa,’ he once 
said, ‘to try to make open a path for commerce and Christianity.’ That 
was his aim to the end of his days. Always a missionary, and something 
of a medical missionary at that, he became in course of time no mean 
surveyor, a resolute foe to the Arab slave-trade, which he found 
depopulating what is now the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and an indefatigable seeker of what lay round the corner ‘beyond the 
ranges’. Starting as a humble missionary in Southern Africa, he died 
in 1873 far away to the north near Lake Bangweolo, searching for the 
sources of the Nile and Congo. 

Livingstone’s first advance towards the heart of Africa was slow 
and spasmodic. Having married Mary, Moffat’s eldest daughter, he 
moved from station to station, but as late as 1847 he had only got as 
far as Kolobeng on the vague western border of the newly settled 
Transvaal. Kolobeng, however, could not hold him. He was determined 
to reach the fine, healthy highlands much further north of which his 
father-in-law had told him. Twice he set out thither; once in 1849, 
when he discovered Lake Ngami and realized that it was a dead-end; 
and again, a little later, when he reached Linyanti in the Chobe Swamps 
and there made friends with the warlike Makololo. For long years 
thereafter he was resolved to found a mission station there or, rather, 
on the healthy Batoka Highlands hard by, always provided he could 
find a road to serve and sustain it. And there, surely, was the road, that 
‘glorious river’, the yet unnamed Zambezi, shining in the sun. And if, 
as he found to his dismay, his Makololo knew more than they should 
about slaving, that was all the more reason for offering them ‘commerce 
and Christianity’. . 

Back once more at Kolobeng, he found that the Transvaal Boers, 
who had recently been given their independence by Great Britain, 
were threatening to close the Missionaries’ Road, which he and the 
Moffats and men like them had long been tramping more or less flat. 
Very well; he would see if he could not find a way to the Highlands of 
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his desire from either the west coast or the east, well beyond the reach 

of the expansive Transvaal republicans. Hence, between 1853 and 1856, 

he made the first of his famous journeys, from Linyanti westward to 

Portuguese Loanda and then eastward down most of ‘“God’s highway’, 

the Zambezi river, discovering and naming the Victoria Falls, planting 

a garden on the little island that still bears his name on the very brink 

of the sickening drop and, after one big détour, which robbed him of 
knowledge, other than a vague rumour, of the insurmountable 
Kebrabasa Rapids much further downstream, reached Quelimane in 
Portuguese East Africa. Thence he travelled to England to become a 
most reluctant ‘lion’ of the season, to write his Missionary Travels and 
Researches, a task which he found ‘worse than travelling through 
swamps’, and to appeal for public support. The best known of those 
appeals was made in the Cambridge Senate House, for it led to the 
despatch of the Universities’ Mission to the Nyasaland which he was 
soon to discover; but the most immediately fruitful appeal was 
that which moved even the cold-blooded Lord John Russell, Foreign 
Secretary in Palmerston’s Whig ministry, to induce Parliament to 
vote £5000 of the taxpayers’ money. Glasgow added a further £2000, 
Livingstone offered to put his hand into his own poorly lined pocket 
and H.M. Government appointed him ‘Consul in the district of 
Quilimane’. So it was that, early in 1858, Livingstone sailed for the 
Cape with high hopes and a meagre salary, taking with him his wife 
and their six-year-old son, William. 

Finding that his wife was pregnant, Livingstone left her and little 
William at Capetown in the care of the sympathetic Governor, Sir 
George Grey, with instructions to travel overland and rejoin him in the 
Makololo country. He was convinced that he would soon be there, for 
he proposed to pick up his faithful Makololo followers who were still 
awaiting him near Quilimane, push up ‘God’s Highway’ in his steam- 
driven paddle-wheeled canoe, the Ma-Robert, and plant his ‘iron store- 
house’ among the Makololo at the junction of the Kafue-Zambezi 
rivers in what is now Northern Rhodesia. 

Alas, it did not go according to plan. The expedition only got into 
the main stream of the Zambezi after much difficulty and the loss of 
some naval ratings on the surf-beaten sandbars, and was then forced 
to erect its iron house a mere forty miles upstream on a pestilential 
island. At last, after weeks of debilitating inactivity, it made a move, 
only to find that the Ma-Robert was almost more nuisance than she 
was worth, greedy of wood for her inadequate furnaces and difficult 

30 
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to steer in the swirling currents. Before long, the flimsy, unhandy craft 
had filled and sunk ; but even had she not done so, she could never have 
faced the Kebrabasa Rapids, which poor Livingstone at last found 
blocked ‘God’s highway’. Undismayed, he sought a way round. 
Striking northward from the lower Zambezi, he traced its affluent, the 
Shire, and discovered Lake Shirwa and part of Lake Nyasa. Delighted 
with the highlands he had traversed, he urged Russell to plant a colony 
of British folk thereon, for, like Rhodes long afterwards, he was 
convinced that the British were the salt of the earth and far and away 
its best colonizers. 

Livingstone filled in time by walking upstream to Linyanti with such 
of his Makololo as would go with him, and returned in time to welcome 
his fellow Scot, Bishop Mackenzie, leader and forerunner of the 
Universities’ Mission. With him he explored yet more of Lake 
Nyasa and then . . . back to the iron house. Thereafter everything went 
wrong, and the fault was largely Livingstone’s. Strain, malaria, dis- 
appointment and enforced inaction brought out the worse side of 
his nature. This showed itself mainly in his relations with his white 
companions. Hitherto, he had had little experience of dealing with 
such subordinates, for he had taken none but a handful of Makololo on 
his great march across Africa. Now, however, he must cope with six 
Europeans including his own younger brother, Charles, the expedition’s 
general assistant, moral agent and, as events proved, mischief-maker- 
in-chief. He who was so wonderful with Africans was ill-fitted to deal 
with folk of his own colour. Sensitive, self-distrusting and brooding, 
most unwarrantably persuaded that no two men could ever agree 
‘unless one were a cypher’, so lonely by nature that he preferred to 
travel alone, he was so firmly convinced that he was right that he always 
kept his own counsel, to the natural annoyance of his companions. 
Worse still, in misfortune he showed himself ungracious and strangely 
ungrateful. Even the devoted John Kirk, his economic botanist and 
the future ‘Kirk of the Zambezi’, could not forbear to note his chief 
weakness. “When . . . anything begins to go wrong,’ wrote Kirk, ‘it is 
well to give him a wide berth, most especially when he sings to himself.’ 
Boxed up as it was in the iron house, the expedition was treated ‘to 
continual song punctuated by explosions. First, Livingstone rightly 
dismissed his Naval Officer; next, with some justice, the geologist, and 
finally, at the instigation of brother Charles and with less than no 
justice, poor Baines, the storekeeper and artist. It is good to know that 
Livingstone learned later that he had been unfair to Baines and that he 
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presently saw through Charles and told him so. From the readers’ 
point of view, it is also well to know that Baines left his water-colour 

paintings with the expedition, and that sixteen of them, the originals 

of which are in the admirable Central African Archives at Salisbury, 

are reproduced in the two volumes under review, volumes which in 

every way maintain the high standard we have learned to expect in 

the Oppenheimer series. 

In the course of 1861 the Pioneer, a more manageable river steam- 
boat than the luckless Ma-Robert, arrived, closely followed by a brig 
bearing Mary Livingstone, son William and several members of 
Mackenzie’s mission. Almost at once, malaria laid hold on newcomers 
and old hands alike and, in April, 1862 Mary Livingstone died at 
Shupanga. Seeking in action a cure for a broken heart, Livingstone 
went with Mackenzie once more up Lake Nyasa. There he found small 
comfort, for he fell foul of the fierce Ajawa and, for the first time in his 
life, was forced to fire on an African in self-defence. Even worse, he 
found that the Arab slave trade was flourishing in those parts as never 
before. Back once more at the base, malaria killed Mackenzie, three 
members of his mission and one of the expedition’s white employees, 
besides combining with dysentery to set a permanent mark on Living- 
stone himself. In desperation, Livingstone tried to convince the distant 
and disappointed Russell that nothing but the annexation of the lands 
around the southern end of Lake Nyasa could make an end of the 
slave trade, and then tried to find another way into the great lake, well 
away from the prehensile Portuguese, by pushing up the Rovuma 
river. Foiled by rocks and rapids, he returned to his old base to find 
that Bishop Tozer, Mackenzie’s successor, was bent on withdrawing the 
mission to Zanzibar. In due time, he received orders from Russell to 
bring the remnants of his expedition home. 

So Livingstone himself navigated the Lady Nyasa to Bombay, left 
her there, and returned to England to find himself written off as a 
failure, mainly because he had failed to discover ‘God’s highway’ to 
the Makololo Highlands and check the East African slave trade. All 
that was true; nevertheless, he had accomplished much. He had at 
least proved that the Zambezi was not God’s appointed highway, he 
had discovered much around Lake Nyasa and he had pointed out the 
only way in which the local slave trade could be and, in the event, was 
ended. And he had not given up. There must be some way into the 
heart of Africa and he was resolved to find it. After seeing his Zambezi 
and Its Tributaries through the press and visiting his mother’s home in 
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Renfrewshire for the first time these six years, he set out for Africa in 
1865. He never came back. This time he went inland, not with white 
men, but, faute de mieux, with brown Arab slave traders, and, not long 
after his spectacular and possibly unnecessary ‘rescue’ by the well- 
equipped Henry Stanley, died in loneliness. Africans were his sole 
companions on his last journey in Africa. It was they who carried his 
body down to the sea, and it was one of them who walked beside it 
when it was laid to rest, as was most fitting, in Westminster Abbey. 
His heart they buried, as he would have wished, in his beloved Africa. 


Eric A. WALKER 
St JOHN’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 





MISSIONARIES AND SOCIAL REFORM 


REFORMERS IN INDIA, 1793-1833. An Account of the Work of Christian 
Missionaries on behalf of Social Reform. By KENNETH INGHAM. 
Map. London: Cambridge University Press. 18s. 1956. 


D® INGHAM has made a systematic study of the missionary 
contribution to moral and social reform in India between 1793 
and 1833. A distinguishing feature of his work is that it is based upon 
an examination of both official and missionary records, and that in the 
missionary sphere it includes the records of four major societies, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary 
Society, the Baptist Missionary Society and the London Missionary 
Society. It therefore has the merit of being a comprehensive survey, to 
which may be added the virtue of an objective historical approach. 
Neither the one nor the other has been too common in descriptions of 
missionary activity, and the conjunction of the two is therefore a matter 
of interest and importance. 

Dr Ingham’s method is first to consider the missionaries’ relations 
with the East India Company and then to describe their contribution 
to reform under various heads such as caste, idolatrous festivals, suttee, 
the status of Indian women, literature and journalism. This method has 
the virtue of being positive, so that we learn what constructive work the 
missionaries did and judge for ourselves how far it proved effective. 
The book is rounded off by a valuable list of missionaries who were at 
work during this period and a map of mission stations compiled from 
a variety of sources. 
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The style of the book is both factual and convinced. While we can 
be grateful for the book’s clarity, we can also wish for a little more 
analysis of missionary motives. It would have been useful to know 
more, not so much of what the missionaries did, as of why they did it. 
What process of reasoning, for example, led them not only to attacks 
on idolatry and suttee, which had an obvious theological justification, 
but to the promotion of education, modern medical and agricultural 
methods? How was this connected with the overriding consideration of 
salvation of souls? Where was the link between moral reform and 
spiritual salvation? 

Other points of interest are the relations of the missionaries with the 
East India Company and with other agents of reform. The Government 
of Lord Minto was perhaps unduly alarmist, and many of the Com- 
pany’s supporters in Britain were obscurantist as well. But there was a 
case for caution, as Dr Ingham agrees, and there was some ground for 
alarm at the activities of some missionaries, as both official and 
missionary sources testify. The general case for missionary activity 
would surely be strengthened if the evidence of provocative activity 
were set alongside the evidence for creative spiritual and social activity. 
Again, it would help to complete the picture if some account were 
given of other agents in the work of social reform. On page 46 Lord 
William Bentinck is implicitly reproached for not mentioning the 
missionary as one of the influences which moved him to abolish suttee. 
May it not have been because in fact the moral influence which moved 
him most, as an avowed admirer of Jeremy Bentham, was the humanist, 
utilitarian one? There was, in fact, in the case of such abuses as suttee, 
infanticide and even the official support of idolatry, as well as in the 
positive promotion of education, a tacit understanding between the 
utilitarians and rationalists like James Mill and Macaulay and 
Evangelicals like Wilberforce and the Grants. The recognition of this 
fact does not weaken the missionary case or reduce the magnitude of 
the missionary achievement, but helps to put it in a right perspective. 

Dr Ingham makes an important point when he emphasizes the 
influence of Evangelical opinion on the Government in Britain. It is 
this influence, perhaps, even more than missionary influence in India, 
that helped to sway government decisions on such matters as suttee, 
idolatry and education, and this has hitherto been too little recognized. 

Dr Ingham’s essential case is that missionary influence was a vital 
factor, both in promoting social reform and in precipitating the great 
decision to introduce into India western speech, institutions and ideas ; 
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and that positive missionary activity was an important factor in deter- 
mining the manner in which that decision should be embodied. He 
marshals the evidence with painstaking erudition and satisfying lucidity, 
and in so doing has placed all friends of Christian missions and seekers 
after historical truth in his debt. 

PERCIVAL SPEAR 
SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 





ROME AND THE OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE SHEPHERD. By COLUMBA Cary-ELwess, 
O.S.B. London: Longmans. I5s. 1956. 


Essays IN CHRISTIAN UNITY. By HENRY St JoHN, O.P. London: 
Blackfriars. 12s. 6d. 1955. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. By JOHN M. Topp. 
London: Longmans. 6s. 6d. 1956. 


The tragedy of the present situation [of Christian disunity] is most readily appre- 
ciated and most poignant in the mission field. Thus, an Indian town, full of Hindus, 
may have as many as fourteen to sixteen Christian churches, each professing to be 
the Church of Christ. What hope is there of converting the East if we present so 
disorderly a front, speak in so uncertain a voice? (p. 23). 

Catholic missionaries have never admitted the principle or practical ruling of 
parcelling out the mission fields among the various denominations. . . A Catholic 
could well maintain that Protestants are ruining his missionary field by ‘barging’ in 
and dividing the Christian message. But . . . we must not get with and condemn 
each other’s actions until we are thoroughly aware of the motives and theological 
principles underlying them (pp. 70-1). 


These two quotations from the passages most explicitly concerned 
with missions in Dom Columba Cary-Elwes’ book illustrate the foci 
around which he moves, with a primary interest in the English scene. 
He is seriously, deeply concerned about the fact of disunity, and he is 
equally concerned to set forth the distinctive and exclusive Roman 
Catholic claims against a background of charity and understanding 
for non-Roman Christians. Indeed, the over-riding motive in the 
whole essay is to let love preside. He writes with a double purpose— 
to help his fellow-Roman Catholics to exercise informed and active 
charity toward other Christians, and to help non-Roman Catholics 
to see that the Roman Church is love embodied, a ‘union of love’. 

For this eirenic intention we must all be grateful. But it is perhaps 
inevitable that a non-Roman Catholic reader should feel that in the 
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end Dom Columba confirms the Roman Catholic in his conviction 
that the Church of Rome is the true Church after all and the non- 
Roman Catholic in his conviction that it is precisely this identification 
of Roman with Catholic which is the ultimate barrier. The chapters 
are addressed sometimes to one group, sometimes to the other, some- 
times to both. After a preface, an introductory chapter and a chapter 
on ‘the spirit of reconciliation’, the author deals with ‘some misconcep- 
tions’, careful explanations of the Roman Catholic attitude to toleration, 
‘extra ecclesiam nulla salus’, sin in the members of the Church and not 
in the Church as such, sacraments and missions. Then comes a vivid 
chapter on the post-Christian man of to-day, who must concern 
evangelism in the West, and on what Roman Catholicism offers him. 

A chapter on ‘methods of reconciliation’ discusses individual con- 
versions versus ‘corporate reconciliation’ and describes the kind of 
unofficial conversations (with an example from Holland) between 
Roman and non-Roman Catholics as permitted officially by the 
Ecclesia Catholica decree of the Holy Office in 1949. The next chapter, 
on Prayer, aimed at Catholic, non-Catholic and non-Christian alike, is 
first of all an urgent call to re-discover prayer and goes on to describe 
the genesis and purpose of the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 
(January 18th to 25th)—the growth in observance of which is a remark- 
able, and incalculable, factor in the movement for unity in our day. 

A chapter ‘Meditating on the Church’ rehearses the Biblical basis 
for the doctrine of the Church as both inward and visible unity (most 
of which could have been written by a Faith and Order Commission) 
and the testimony of the Early Fathers. The remaining four chapters 
are aimed primarily at the non-Roman Catholic and re-state, with 
some telling Patristic quotations, the theory of the development of 
doctrine and its application to the meaning of infallibility and of the 
Papacy (including fair and serious attention to Professor Oscar 
Cullmann’s St Peter, Disciple—Apostle—Martyr). The book closes with 
a short chapter of advice ‘On becoming a Catholic’ and a postscript 
begging that no offence be taken at the author’s ‘hope and prayer’ to 
convince his readers of his beliefs. 

‘Proselytism’ is an ugly word which we all apply only to the actions 
of others. This book avowedly seeks to persuade Christians not of the 
Roman obedience to face the Roman Catholic claims and to accept 
them. But its spirit is always a spirit of love (salted, here and there, in 
some of its references to Anglicanism especially). Its arguments are 
familiar to all who have faced the Roman Catholic claims at all seriously 
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and it would be idle, in a short review, to embark upon a discussion of 
them. But its spirit is one which invites converse rather than polemic 
and which calls to prayer rather than to controversy. 

Father Henry St John’s book reflects another deeply eirenic mind at 
work over twenty-five years on problems of Christian unity. The 
author was a convert from Anglicanism during the First World War, 
and he shows a deeper understanding of the Church of England than 
does Dom Columba. He also shows a far more profound understanding 
of the nature of the oecumenical movement, the fruit, one suspects, of 
a longer and more intimate personal contact with other Christians, 
His chapters on oecumenism bear comparison, for knowledge, insight 
and fairness, with some of the best writing, on the same subject, in 
French—and that is to say a great deal. The essays have appeared, for 
the most part, in the English Dominican quarterly Blackfriars, the 
English Roman Catholic periodical which makes the nearest approaches 
to Irénikon or Istina (Roman Catholic oecumenical magazines in 
French) in sympathy and insight. 

The great interest of Mr Todd’s little book (with an introduction by 
the Abbot of Downside) is that it is the first English Roman Catholic 
work to be devoted specifically to interpreting the oecumenical move- 
ment. Its lay author (though assistant editor of the Downside Review) 
lays no claim to the theological thoroughness of Father Congar’s 
Chrétiens Désunis (English edition: Divided Christendom, 1939), the 
Dutch Roman Catholic convert van der Pol’s Christian Dilemma: 
Catholic Church—Reformation, the meticulous documentation of 
Father Dumont in Jstina or Les Voies de I’ Unité Chrétienne, nor to the 
quasi-authority of Ch. Boyer, director of Unitas in Rome and author 
of Unus Pastor. But it tells the story of Amsterdam—Lund—Evanston 
with sympathy and knowledge, and encourages Roman Catholics to 
perceive the Holy Spirit at work in their ‘separated brethren’ and to 
pray ardently for unity. 

As one begins to survey the whole field of unity literature, it is 
almost justifiable to say that some of the most urgent and perceptive 
oecumenical writing is coming from that half of Christendom which is 
not officially ‘in the oecumenical movement’. But it is time that more 
such literature was written in, and not only translated into, English. 


OLIVER TOMKINS 
BisHop’s HosTeL, LINCOLN 
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THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


DEN NEDBRUTNA SKILJEMUREN (The Broken Partition). By ANTON 
FRIDRICHSEN. Uppsala: Lindblads Forlag. Kr. 3.25. 1954. 


FOLKSKOLANS UNDERVISNING OCH MISSIONEN (Teaching Mission in the 
Public School). By BERTIL LUNELL. Uppsala: Lindblads Forlag. 
Kr. 2.25. 1953. 


MISSIONEN OCH NATIONALISMEN. (Missions and Nationalism). By 
RAGNAR ALM. Uppsala: Lindblads Foérlag. Kr. 2.25. 1953. 


HESE three small books have been issued by the Swedish Institute 

for Missionary Research connected with the University of Uppsala. 
The late Professor of the New Testament, Anton Fridrichsen, was 
interested in missions and primarily in placing the missionary enterprise 
on a sure Biblical foundation. He contends that the world mission is a 
primary concern throughout the Bible. “The gospel, to evangelion, is a 
missionary term,’ he declared in one of his early works on the New 
Testament. The Bible reveals God’s purpose of redemption for all 
humanity. Just as Israel was the chosen people, so the Church is the 
chosen people of God for the realization of God’s purpose in the world. 
‘The Church is the parenthesis between the resurrection of Christ and 
his Parousia, and this interval is characterized by the world mission.’ 

Mr Bertil Lunell’s book is intended as a guide for instruction in 
missions in the public schools in Sweden. He points out that much 
missionary material can be included in the study of such secular 
subjects as geography and history. The greater part of the book, 
however, is devoted to the use of missionary material in the courses in 
Christianity in the various grades. He gives many examples of how to 
use Biblical and biographical material in order to give the children a 
right conception of the missionary task of the Church. 

Missionen och Nationalismen is written by a missionary in Indonesia. 
The author points out that nationalism is an old idea which is 
to be seen both at its best and at its worst even in the Bible. In the 
present world situation both the older and the younger churches are 
confronted with many problems because of the rise of nationalism in 
many parts of the world. In many countries nationalism is combined 
with a new emphasis on the ancient indigenous religions. Mr Alm 
suggests that the dangers of nationalism must be met with a new 
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emphasis on the gospel of redemption and on the unity of the Church 
in all the world. 

All three of these books have in common a Biblical orientation and 
a concern for the uniquely Christian message of the Church to the 
world. The conception of the Church as the universal people of God 
with a gospel to proclaim determines also the conception of the 
missionary task of the Church. 

Eric H. WAHLSTROM 
AUGUSTANA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rock ISLAND, ILLINOIS 





RUSSIAN ORTHODOX MISSIONS 


Die RussisCH-ORTHODOXE HEIDENMISSION SEIT PETER DEM GROSSEN: 
Ein missionsgeschichtliclier Versuch nach russischen Quellen 
und Darstellungen. By JoserF GLAzik, M.S.C. Maps. Miinster: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. DM 19.80. 1954. 


pare assiduously written doctoral thesis, by a scholar who has 
worked with the noted Miinster missiologist, Dr Thomas Ohm, 
O.S.B., fills a decided gap. It shows how uneven has been both the 
writing of the history of Russian missions of the last thousand years, 
especially since Peter the Great, and the scientific treatment in east and 
west Europe of these missions, taking into account some Soviet 
literature. (There are twenty-six pages of valuable bibliography.) 

Of special interest, in addition to the history of the Siberian mission, 
is the description of the Russian missions in America, China, Japan 
and Korea, which is brought right down to the threshold of the present 
day. The occasional zeal for ‘missionary activity’ towards western 
Christian confessions is not mentioned. The non-Christian peoples to 
whom this missionary work is addressed could here and there have 
been more sharply outlined. Nor are the three sketch-maps really 
sufficient for the purpose. But the whole picture of the missionary work, 
in all its many strata, contains much detailed information of great 
value, very clearly set out, and provides an indispensable foundation 
for further research in this field. The book is written from a straight- 
forward Christian standpoint which does full justice to the great 
Russian missionaries like Stefan of Perm in the fourteenth century and 
Innokentij Venjaminov, of the Aleutian Islands, in the nineteenth. 
Occasionally Roman Catholic points of view seem to make themselves 
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felt. The significance of Bible translations into the languages of the 
people concerned, from the beginning of the mission until the present 
day, not forgetting the foundation of the Russian Bible Society in 
1813, and in general the comprehensive missionary endeavours of 
Alexander I, are rather inadequately appraised. The generalizations 
on the Russian Orthodox Church which the author occasionally 
voices somewhat detract from the fundamental character of the book. 
In particular the summarizing final sections are in themselves con- 
tradictory and unsatisfying. But the mistaken opinion which still very 
widely prevails, that the Orthodox, and especially the Russian, Church 
has no Christian missions, is none the less fundamentally refuted by 
Dr Glazik’s book. 
HILDEGARD SCHAEDER 
FRANKFURT AM MAIN 


THE ART OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


Dre KUNST DER JUNGEN KIRCHEN. By ARNO LEHMANN. Illustrated. 
Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt. DM 20. 1956. 


» now is both a pleasing and an important book. Its subject—the 
art of the ‘younger churches’—is a vital one, for until those churches 
have their indigenous arts they will be foreign in their own lands, with 
all the political and spiritual dangers involved in that situation. On 
this subject it is, so far, the best book. The only books that can compare 
with it are Professor D. J. Fleming’s series and Cardinal Celso 
Costantini’s L’arte cristiana nelle missioni: but Professor Lehmann’s 
text is much more systematic than Professor Fleming’s and his 
illustrations are far superior to the Cardinal’s. 

There are fifty pages (very close, large pages) of German text (very 
solid German), which form the best treatise yet written on indigenous 
Christian art outside the West. They deal very adequately with most 
phases of the modern movement, and very fairly with all the contro- 
versial points. There is, however, insufficient reference to the wonderful 
output in the ‘arts mineurs’, of indigenous ‘cult-objects’, fostered by 
the Société Art et Louange and other Roman Catholic artists; and the 
sub-section on music is very slight. On the historical side the treatment 
is uneven. Some major figures, like Castiglione and Nicolao, are 
mentioned as fully as the general scale of the book permits; but many 
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other important historical examples of adaptation, such as the Pehlevi 
crosses in South India, the Zaitun crosses in China, the seventeenth- 
century Congo crucifixes, the Mughal-Christian paintings of India, the 
Armenian churches at Julfa in the style of the local mosques, the 
indigenous Ethiopian churches and the partial indigenizing of Spanish 
baroque in Mexico and the southern U.S.A. are not mentioned. It is 
true that the author specifically disclaims any intention of writing a 
full history of indigenous Christian art; still, the modern movement 
does need putting in historical perspective. In particular, it is positively 
misleading to discuss at some length one Indo-Portuguese ivory casket, 
without any indication that it is only one specimen of a large class of 
hybrid works by sixteenth- to eighteenth-century Indian craftsmen. 

The core of the book is 178 illustrations, nearly all full-page, and 
including twenty in colour. Sixteen of those in colour, and several of 
the others, reproduce pictures by A. D. Thomas; and this proportion, 
taken together with the laudation of Thomas on pages 36, 39, seems 
out of balance. Thomas is a good artist and a great pioneer; but in 
aesthetic spirit he is more Buddhist than Christian ; and I still maintain 
(despite Professor Lehmann’s castigation, on page 41, of my previous 
argument on this point), that the sensuous idealism of Thomas’s work 
is a danger to Indian Christian art, a stage which it ought by now to 
have passed. The Thomas reproductions in colour are beautifully 
done. The monochrome plates, however, often show signs of having, 
for clarity’s sake, been too heavily retouched: this has sometimes 
produced an unpleasing hardness (e.g. plates 86, 93, 94), and in plate 92 
(which I happen to be able to compare with the original photograph) 
it has even led to a serious falsification, a good sturdy little cupola on a 
church having been redrawn into one that looks like a hat-stand 
topped by a topi. 

The five close pages of bibliography are almost exhaustive in 
German, less complete in French and English. They venture into no 
other language except for one Dutch reference, thereby missing some 
Italian contributions and the recent work of Portuguese scholars on 
Goa—work which is mostly illustrated so lavishly that the language 
barrier is of no great account. 

There are several misprints, mostly in the English words. In spite, 
however, of some apparent flaws, the book is one of true scholarship, 
beauty and importance. 

_ JoHN F. BUTLER 
SOWERBY BRIDGE, YORKSHIRE 
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F anyone concerned with evangelism in India is in search of a guide 
lass of to enhance the effectiveness of his witness (as far as this depends on 
tsmen. | our poor human efforts)—here is what he is looking for. Raja Maharaj 
e, and — singh says, in his brief but thoughtful introduction to the present 
eral of | Handbook, ‘We have come a long way in accepting a variety of audio- 
ortion, | visual aids in church and school. . . . But there is a wide gap between 
socans intellectual acceptance of these instructional instruments and their 
but mM | consistent use by trained personnel.’ Thus he welcomes the Audio- 
untain } YVisual Handbook for India as a powerful inspiration to ‘get things 
evious } done’ and to persuade pastors and teachers really to make use of 
s work } these aids. 

how to ‘Raja Sahib’ is right. This Handbook must be most warmly welcomed. 
utifully It contains such a wealth and variety of aids to promote the knowledge 
having, | of the Gospel that every church worker, from the college professor to 
etimes | the village catechist and evangelist, can find something to suit his 
late 92 needs, his opportunities and his abilities. It is to be hoped that the 
graph) F regional audio-visual aids committees and the Boards at the different 
laona Ff \evels will conveniently encourage and assist the workers who are 
t-stand | interested in this type of teaching. Moreover, training in audio-visual 
fies aids ought to be included in seminary and college curricula. 

ive im Dr Ebright has secured thirty-eight articles from some thirty contri- 
nto no butors, covering the whole range of problems in this area and giving 
5 Some most valuable suggestions. For summary purposes the book may be 
ars On | divided into three parts: Chapters 1-6 deal with the general aspects of 
iguage the question : why and how to use audio-visual aids, the right organiza- 
. tion for distributing materials and planning concerted efforts and the 
| spite, | training of people to use these methods. The very stimulating essay on 


arship, ‘Some Observations on Communications Theory’ (by Dallas W. 
Smythe) could perhaps be re-written with the Indian situation in mind, 
TLER Chapters 7-12 survey the possibilities of audio-visual aids in various 


branches of the Church’s activities, such as Sunday-schools, district 
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work, schools, theological seminaries, agricultural reconstruction and 
worship. Finally, the bulk of the book, chapters 13-38, describes all 
sorts of aids which can be placed at the disposal of a man who is 
keen on getting his message across to his audience: posters, flash- 
cards, flat pictures, objects, specimens, models, maps, globes, bulletin- 
boards, blackboards, flannelgraphs, field-trips, drama, puppets, 
opaque projection, films (with a special chapter on ‘Sources of Films 
for Rent in India’), mobile vans, records, radio, leaflet evangelism and 
photography. In almost every chapter the Indian situation is kept in 
mind and suggestions are made which really help the man on the 
spot. It goes without saying that a book on audio-visual aids would be 
a blind slide without drawings and photographs to illustrate its points, 
In this respect the editor has done an excellent piece of work, though 
admittedly some of the biblical scenes, both in drawings and in film- 
strips, well as they may represent a worthy Anglo-Saxon tradition, are 
not quite to the present reviewer’s taste. 

There is little to say by way of criticism. In chapter 3 (‘Some Observa- 
tions on Communications Theory’—a reprint) one regrets the omission 
of the bibliography to which the reader is constantly referred. Further, 
as the building up of a Christian community should never rest on a 
monologue (however well buttressed with audio-visual aids) by the 
preacher or teacher, a chapter on the technique of discussion-meetings 
would have been welcome. And finally, being a Continental, the 
reviewer cannot help admiring Dr Ebright for his stimulating concen- 
tration on the method and effect of preaching, and for his poignant 
claim that hitherto ‘the content of the message has received overtime 
consideration’. While more attention must be given to the ‘How’ and 
the ‘With what effect’, the reviewer begs to submit that the ‘Says what’ 
should be pursued with greater care and diligence than ever before. 

CarRL A. KELLER 

OSSINGEN, ZURICH 





COMMUNISM IN INDIA 


INDIA GOING RED? By A. NEveTT. Poona: Indian Institute of Social 
Order. Re 1.4. 1954. 


pre title of the book—with the question mark intact—is a much- 
debated issue in India as well as outside. Probably it took a more 
lively turn after China turned red. Many recalled—some with hopes, 
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some with fears—Lenin’s prophecy, ‘The road from Moscow to Paris 
lies through Peking, Shanghai and Calcutta’. There was evidence to 
show that the Communists in India had taken this statement quite 
seriously. The armed insurrections in Hyderabad and the attempt at 
arson and sabotage all over the country, instigated by the Communist 
Party, appeared to be the first signs of a determined effort to overthrow 
the Government and to usher in the ‘people’s age’. 

The Government effectively put down this terrorist outburst. Since 
then the turn of events at home and abroad has considerably weakened 
the party. The progressive policies of the Government and the complete 
rout of the party at the polls in the much-contested elections to the 
Andhra State Assembly in 1954 are the main internal factors that 
have contributed to the party’s set-back. The Government’s friendly 
relationships with the Communist countries and the tributes paid to 
its policies by Soviet and Chinese leaders have further confused the 
party. Recent. developments in the Soviet system have also contributed 
to the perplexity of the comrades. The denunciation of the ‘personality 
cult’, which is a doubtful victory even for the Russian Communists, is 
a definite set-back for the Indian Communists, and in fact for all 
Communists outside the Soviet Union. They have been made, as the 
New Statesman and Nation puts it, ‘servile apologists’. The fortunes 
of the Communists in India are at a very low ebb. 

But this is not to overlook or minimize the threat of Communism to 
India. For, after all, Communism has always posed as the only 
hope for the down-trodden, the discontented and the disillusioned. 
And so, in a land where, still, for millions and millions ignorance is 
the better part of wisdom, starvation the normal diet and unemployment 
the regular profession, Communism remains a powerful attraction. 

Mr Nevett’s book, therefore, is extremely topical and relevant. 
A second edition was called for less than six months after 
publication. 

Though the author is modestly apologetic about ‘adding one more 
book to the pile already written on Communism’, his work is unique 
in more than one respect. It is a rare—indeed, a very rare—volume 
which gives a comprehensive yet simple survey of the theory of 
Communism, its history in Russia and China, its growth and present 
situation in India and a critical evaluation of its philosophy and 
techniques. Again, he has taken pains to get a cross-section of public 
opinion about the central problem of his volume by means of a 
questionnaire (which could well have been included in the book). 
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Mr Nevett forcefully points out that Communism is a new faith, 
‘a counterfeit religion’. This is important, and it explains why Com- 
munism finds support in India and in other countries of Asia which 
are now undergoing a revolution and facing the onslaught of a techno- 
logical civilization. Their old feudal economies are challenged by 


modern industrialism ; their ancient political structures yield to patterns 


from the West; their age-long religious beliefs are defied by science 
and secularism. It is to those torn between these tensions that Com- 
munism appeals as a dynamic faith which promises to make all things 
new. 

Hence it is wrong to conclude that the danger of Communism can 
or will be averted by five-year plans, industrialization and technological 
and material progress. On the other hand these may strengthen the 
desire for a faith to hold on to. For even to-day it is true that man 
does not live by bread alone. In fact he cannot. 

That Mr Nevett is writing with a ‘religious’ zeal is clear throughout 
the book. After characterizing Communism as a false faith, he says, 
‘The only way to overcome a false faith is by a true faith. And such a 
faith can only be found in a firm belief in God and the practice of His 
teaching.’ He calls on all religious people to hold fast to faith in the 
Unseen and Eternal in the face of the growing materialism of the world. 
But what he means by ‘religion’ is not clear anywhere. It would appear 
that he uses the word to mean non-material or spiritual force. It is an 
inference, but an inference based on what is said in the book, that the 
author stands for some kind of a universal natural religion: ‘Religion 
has been practised by man in every form of social organization he has 
known, and so it always will be, because it is the natural expression 
of his nature and atheism is contrary to it’ (p. 259). 

Is this an attempt on the part of a Christian author to create a 
popular front against a social evil by administering a general dose of 
religion? It clearly shows that the author’s attitude to the problem is 
mainly negative. He is convinced that Communism is bad and that it 
must be fought. But he fails or refuses to take a positive attitude which 
would have called for a definite statement of his religion and its claims. 
This is perhaps an attempt to make the book of ‘general’ interest. In 
doing so, Mr Nevett’s admirable mastery of the subject-matter is more 
than overshadowed by confusion about the purpose of the book. And 
the total effect is to make it just an anti-Communist publication. 

CHRISTOPHER T. KURIEN 

TAMBARAM, MADRAS ; 
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MECCA PILGRIM 


THe ROAD TO Mecca. By MUHAMMAD AsaD. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $5.00. London: Max Reinhardt. 21s. 1954. 


HE author, born Leopold Weiss into a Jewish family in Austrian 

Poland at the turn of the century, was only very young when 
in 1922 he first knew living Islam. His narrative has for its frame an 
account of a journey which he took late in the summer of 1932 from 
the Iraq-Saudi Arabian frontier across the desert to the Muslim Holy 
City of Mecca. Brought up in the belief that Islam and all it stood for 
was no more than a romantic by-path of man’s history, the pilgrim 
found himself on the road to discovery. An Islam which was not even 
respectable, from the spiritual and ethical vantage point of Europe’s 
pre-suppositions, soon rose to comparative superiority over both 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Has not Islam given a tremendous incentive to cultural achievements 
which constitute one of the proudest pages in history? By saying ‘Yes’ 
to the intellect and ‘No’ to obscurantism, ‘Yes’ to action and ‘No’ to 
asceticism, ‘Yes’ to life and ‘No’ to quietism, this third Near Eastern 
theism acquired a uniqueness of its own. Born and nurtured in the 
world contempt of Pauline and Augustinian Christianity, the people 
of Syria and North Africa, and a little later of Visigothic Spain, saw 
themselves suddenly enamoured of a teaching which denied the dogma 
of original sin and stressed the inborn dignity of earthly life. So they 
tallied in ever-increasing numbers to the new creed that understood 
man as God’s vicar on earth. This, and not a legendary ‘conversion’ 
at the point of the sword, is the explanation of Islam’s amazing victory 
and world-wide expansion. 

Thus runs the argument of an absorbing book. To be sure, it is a 
volume that will sharpen the respect for the basic affirmations of the 
Koran. Couched in the elegance of first-person observations and auto- 
biographical conviction, it will go a long way in providing the western 
reader with a more intelligible portrait of modern Islam. Less per- 
suasive, however, is the case presented for Islam as a dynamic cultural 
challenge to the West. An intensely moving book, this is not a clear 
record of the religious forces in Islamic resurgence to-day. 

In many of the deeply religious issues involved, the volume does not 

31 
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go beyond preliminary reconnaissance. It was Islam, the author 
maintains, which made Muslims great. As soon as their faith became 
habit and ceased to be a programme of life to be consciously pursued, 
the creative impulse that underlay their civilization waned ; and creed 
gave way to indolence, sterility and cultural decay. By his own admission 
(p. 198) the author has no small difficulty in putting into words the 
reason why he became a Muslim, yet every day new questions arose 
from within and new answers came from without. They awakened an 
echo of something that had been hidden somewhere in the background 
of his mind, now confirmed. It was out of the depths of his thirst that 
this Galician developed a keen eye for what to him became a most 
meaningful religious experience. Like the account of his skirmish with 
death, when a three-day wandering through the desert almost brought 
him to his end from thirst, this pilgrimage to Mecca is in the nature 
of an agonizing struggle for certainty. 

The outcome, as already inferred, is more of a fascinating adventure 
and less of a perceptive discipline in transformation and holy living, 
A man of unquestioned sensitivity, Muhammad Asad, who ranks as 
an authority on Islamic law and was a representative of Pakistan at 
the United Nations, is not anything like as penetrating as, let us say, 
a Richard Burton or a Charles Doughty. Certainly, he is not half as 
romantic as Lawrence of Arabia or Ronald Storrs. In Islamic culture, 
he is no match for men like Philby and Pickthall. Nevertheless, the 
text is manifestly good reading and ought to be widely recognized for 
what it successfully does. 

EDWARD J. JuRuI 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

New JERSEY 





A SCION OF JUDAISM AND AMERICA 


JupaH L. MaaGnes. A Biography of the first Chancellor and first 

, President of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. By NORMAN 

BENTWICH. Illustrated. London: Horovitz (East and West 
Library). 30s. 1955. 


pew is really more than biography; it is a living picture of the man 
and a vital memory of his message (though we are inclined to 
disagree that Magnes ‘came near to being a modern Isaiah or Micah’). 
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Surely of all the prophets he was most like Jeremiah, who is mentioned 
four times in the course of the book. For ‘Isaiah obtained a hearing 
and Jeremiah did not’. But Professor Bentwich has told the story of a 
great man possessed of prophetic genius. Magnes resembled Jeremiah 
not because he was a ‘doleful’ prophet but because he was devoted. 
Each may have been in the eyes of his contemporaries idealist rather 
than realist. Each, too, was disappointed, but each went on trying—to 
the end, and in the same country for the most part surrounded by the 
same Near Eastern lands. 

There is a frankness in this book that will repay the reader, especially 
if he has lived through the same times in Jerusalem. We may be 
pardoned for suggesting that Professor Bentwich has ‘played Baruch’ 
to Magnes’ ‘Jeremiah’, and has done so happily and appreciatively, 
even when in the nature of the recorded circumstances the appraisal 
must needs be agonizing. For the background is not easy; the cross- 
currents are many and varied, the human attitudes both misunder- 
standing and misunderstood. Criticisms of the book, which should 
rank high among the biographies of the last half-century, there must 
be, but they are few and concern, not the subject of the memoir, but 
the interpretation of the background. It would be good to see the word 
‘intransigence’ eliminated: in Palestine this was never on one side, 
whether of parties or of individuals. There are incidents, too, where the 
inheritance of the Semitic Lex Talionis should have been explained as 
causing if not covering unworthy deeds. But those who knew Magnes 
in his Jerusalem days, but whose ideas of his earlier years in America 
were hazy, will share in their gratitude with those who must perforce 
know the Chancellor and his personality only from these pages. The 
former will include many who stood at times with Magnes in his eyrie 
on the roof of the University Library, realizing that it was difficult to 
disentangle Magnes from the warp of the Institution, as Jeremiah 
before him could not be dissociated from the Streets of Jerusalem. 
Both had the covenant; both knew that ‘religious excitement’ could 
never take the place of repentance and that fanaticism ultimately is 
faced with doom. So it was that Magnes would close his panorama of 
the Holy City by getting his visitors to look north to Anathoth, the 
home of Jeremiah. As his visitors retraced their steps, they realized 
that they had met with a scion of Judaism and America in combination 
at their best. 

It was no wonder that many Palestinians, Muslim and Christian, 
simple or educated, would say, when the name ‘Magnes’ was mentioned, 
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ma ‘araftuh lakin basma’ fih—I don’t know him, but I hear about him’, 
Some of the things they heard are recorded in these pages. It is one of 
the tragedies of history that ‘his own’ prevented these things being 
more widely heard, understood and valued. Though America and 
Jerusalem naturally occupy the picture, the reader will find that the 
Chanc-lloz knew Europe and other lands in the Near East. His cor- 
respondence took him further afield; he quoted Smuts and wrote to 
Gandhi. The whole portrait is well drawn, from the young rabbi, 
through the days of ability for social administration (founded on a 
native friendship for things human) to the University Chancellor who 
was later President (the reader will discover the reasons for the change 
of status}—rebel, apostle, dissenter. If he seemed an autocrat, it was 
because people (Jews and Arabs and the world) meant so much more 
than things and time; and because he saw much further into the heart 
of life. If it were not for Magnes and the small gathering of those who 
recognized his worth and leadership, the Christian verdict could only 
be that Zionism constitutes ‘the betrayal of Judaism’. As it is, the 
adjective ‘political’ must be injected. He could never have been a 
Maccabee, though he was a revolutionary. “The world was at his feet’, 
writes his biographer, ‘but he renounced it for conscience’; and later 
‘he refused to compromise with his personal faith’. We knew that he 
was mature, in the early ‘twenties in Jerusalem, but his youthful 
appearance (and always youthful spirit) made most folk think of him 
as well the right side of forty. Yet it was at forty-five that he began 
what any reader of the book must surely agree was to be the 
creative period of his ministry. But the University on the Scopus Hill 
can only be reconstituted there with a return to the ‘mission’ idea as 
he conceived the genius and réle of Zionist endeavour. 

Almost from the start of his public life the lines seemed to be con- 
verging on. Jerusa!:m; his pacifism, convinced and practical, remained 
with him through years of vexation and turmoil. If Magnes was a 
paradox, it was to those within and without his own community who 
did not see as deeply into the spirit of the Hebrew seers. His absorbing 
interest in and love for Palestine led him to understand that the 
Palestinians belonged as much as he felt his own people belonged. 
Here, perhaps, was the real cause of his ‘break’ with the first President 
of Israel. Politically Magnes felt increasingly that the only reasonable 
solution to the complexity of a problem, aggravated by external 
interests and ‘Arab’ sensibilities, was along the avenue of bi-nationalism. 
Otherwise it could only be ‘war in the gates’—arid so it happened. He 
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recognized this danger on his first pilgrimage fifty years ago, when he 
stood ‘by the Litany River’. At first, however, ‘he had no inhibitions 
about a Jewish majority’. In 1915 ‘he saw the face of things to come’. 
Seven years later he forsook ‘Zionist Organization’ and ‘turned to 
Zion’. After the riots of 1929 he returned to Palestine ‘convinced that 
the supreme moral and political task of the Jews in the country was to 
win understanding with the Arabs’. Thereafter, as many will testify, he 
never faltered. He cultivated personal relationships as opportunity 
offered. His addresses to the University students on specific academic 
occasions were not always welcomed; there were those who felt the 
unwisdom of his apparently using the position which he graced as the 
platform for his undisguised desire for co-operation. But he saw, too 
plainly for general liking, that ‘the policy of the people must sooner or 
later lead to war’. It was too late when people began to say that if 
all the Jews who came to Palestine were like Dr Magnes there would 
not be any trouble. And he saw further than the internal disruption of 
Paiestine. ‘If I am not for a Jewish State, it is solely for the reason I 
have stated: I do not want war with the Arab world.’ ‘If we love the 
land and have a historical connexion with it, so too have the Arabs.’ 
And so the climax came as he had foreseen and warned. 

Then there were the innumerable commissions which came and 
went. Magnes was consulted by all who could do so. His stature 
increased as the time progressed, though not among his own people. 
His biographer refers to the ‘sad rhythm of an investigating com- 
mission’. It is good that full space has been allotted to his constant and 
unflagging willingness to respond to invitations to speak his mind and 
to give his unheeded advice. Some will find small inconsistencies— 
‘Numerical’ as compared with ‘Political parity’ as between the two 
groups—but such only serve to emphasize a philosophy that could 
be worked out in friendly co-operation. 

We recommend the reading and re-reading of this book. 

E. F. F. BisHop 

GLAsGow 





SHORTER NOTICE 


Thomas Cochrane, Pioneer and Missionary Statesman. By Francesca 
French. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. 6d. 1956.) This 
attractively written account of the life and work of Dr Thomas 
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Cochrane deals for the greater part with his life as a pioneer medical 
missionary under the London Missionary Society in Outer Mongolia 
at the time of the Boxer Rising and with the romantic story of the 
founding of the Peking Union Medical College. The narrative is largely 
based on Dr Cochrane’s own accounts of his early life which he 
contributed from time to time to World Dominion and other periodicals. 
It is good, however, to have this story skilfully woven together into a 
single narrative. The last quarter of the book deals with the formation 
of the World Dominion movement and the movement for World 
Evangelization : here the material is less tractable, involving as it does 
a theory of mission, an organization for ‘application’ and survey and a 
group of able men of very diverse characters, and the portrait becomes 
less clear. It suggests that there is need for a separate account of what 
World Dominion has stood for and has been able to achieve through 
its founders and in many less direct ways. Meanwhile this study of an 
outstanding missionary leader, whose influence has been more seminal 
and widespread than is generally realized, is to be warmly welcomed 
and commended to all concerned with world evangelization. 
E. J. B. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. Paut D. Fuerer, who took part in the All-Africa Lutheran 
Conference, Marangu, in 1955 and also contributed to the July issue 
of the Review, is Principal of the Unitas Fratrum Bible School, of the 
African Moravian Church, Tanganyika. 


The Rev. Cart J. JOHANSSON is on the staff of the Mwika Bible 
School, Tanganyika, and an officer of the newly formed Bible School 
Association. 


The Rev. WILLIAM Stewart is Registrar and Professor of Theology 
at Serampore College, India. 


The Rev. EseR PRIESTLEY is a Presbyter of the Church of South 
India in the Diocese of Medak. 


The Rev. W. G. B. Ream is Lecturer in Theology at Fourah Bay 
College, Sierra Leone. 


The Rev. A. L. BertHoup, Lic. Theol., of the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society, who contributes a paper read at a ‘Refresher’ 
course for African ministers and evangelists held at Wilgespruit 
Fellowship Centre, is Superintendent of the Transvaal African Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 


The Rev. Ropert Situ, well-known to readers of this Review, for 
many years at work in the Church of Scotland’s mission to the Jews, 
is now minister of Balerno, Midlothian. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. Erik W. NIELSEN, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Missionary Studies of the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches; the Rev. 
J. M. VAN DER Linpg, Dr. theol., Principal of the Moravian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Zeist, Netherlands; the Rev. Professor C. E. 
ABRAHAM, D.D., Principal of Serampore College, India; Professor 
D. Dr Ernst BENZ, Director of the Oecumenical Seminary of the 


Theological Faculty in the University of Marburg; Professor Eric A. 
479 
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WALKER, F.R.Hist.S., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Imperial and 
Naval History in the University of Cambridge, 1936-1951; T. G. 
PERCIVAL SPEAR, Ph.D., for many years on the staff of St Stephen's 
College, Delhi, and now Bursar of Selwyn College, Cambridge; the 
Rev. Canon O. S. Tomkins, D.D., formerly Associate General Secre- 
tary and Secretary of the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches, now Warden of Lincoln Theological College; 
Professor Eric H. WaAHLSTROM, Professor of New Testament, 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois; Fraulein 
Dr HILDEGARD SCHAEDER, Of the Kirchliches Aussenamt of the German 
Evangelical Church; the Rev. JOHN F. BuTLer, Ph.D., formerly of the 
United Society for Christian Literature, Madras, now Superintendent 
Minister of Sowerby Bridge Methodist Circuit, Yorkshire; the Rev. 
Cart A. KELLER, D.D., formerly in India with the Basel Mission; 
CHRISTOPHER T. KURIEN, Lecturer in Economics, Madras Christian 
College ; Professor E>warp J. Jursi, Ph.D., Professor of Islamics and 
Comparative Religion, Princeton Theological Seminary, U.S.A.; the 
Rev. E. F. F. Bishop, of the Church of England, formerly Lecturer in 
Arabic in the University of Glasgow and for many years Director of 
the Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem. 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 


J, Christ 


Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), 


Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler (Uppsala) 


Magazine articles are marked f. 
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I. History 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE IN THE 
Licht oF History. T. M. Parker. 


vii+178 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3. 
igome: A & C. Black. “Ss. 1955. 
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History oF CHRISTIANITY, 
32 


1650-1950: 





and the Missionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 489. 
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SECULARIZATION OF THE West. J. 
Nichols. v+493 pp. N.Y.: Ronald 
Press. $5. 1956. 488. 
A study of three centuries of Christian history. 
the revolution in relations between 
the (Church and western culture, 

{THE SuPPORT OF THE CLERGY IN THE 
First Five CENTURIES A.D. W. G. B. 
Ream. IRM, 1956 (Oct.), 420-8. 489. 

{La FONDATION DE LA MISSION DE TRAN- 
QUEBAR, AUX INDES. Martin Wilhelm. 
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Le Monde _ - (Paris), 1956 
(Jan.—Mar.), 40-6 

tSome PHASES OF aoe NITY 
IN JaPAN. William D. ICQ, 
1956 (Apr.), 116-23. 491. 

tLe MONDE MISSIONNAIRE EN 1955. Eglise 
Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1956 (May- 

Aug.), whole issue. 492. 


History of Missionary Societies 
History OF THE WoRLD’s ALLIANCE OF 
YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Bray. 


xviit+ 746 pp. London: S.P.C.K 
27s. 6d. and 50s. N. Association 
Press. $6. 1956. 493. 


A review is in preparation. 
For THE HEART OF AFRICA. Ruth Christian- 
sen. 271 pp. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Augsburg. 50. 1956. 494. 


A history of the Sudan Mission, which recaptures 
the spirit of adventure that characterized the 
planting of a new church. 


BAPTISTS IN THAILAND AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES. Elmer A. Fridell. 80 pp. Phila- 
S hia: Judson Press. $1. 1956. 


= brief history and survey of American Baptist 
work in these lands. 


AND Now New Guinea. Hardy C. 
Powers. 71 pp. City, Mo.: 
ia. Hill Press. 75 cents. 1956. 

a 


A report on the newest mission field of the 
Church of the Nazarene. 
tTHE ae ~a THE RESURRECTION 


IN CENTRAL A Benjamin Bayn 
ay ox. EWR. 1! 1956 (July), 67-72. 496. 


II. Missionary Biography 


THe ZAMBEZI EXPEDITION OF DAaviD 
LIVINGSTONE, 1858-1863. Volume I: 


Wallis. (Central African Archives, no. 9.) 


528 pp. Maps. Illus. London: "Chatto 
and Windus. 84s. 1956. 497. 
See review, p. 455. 
To THE GOLDEN SHORE, THE LIFE OF 
ADONIRAM JUDSON. n 
pp. Boston: Little, Brown. $6 


530 
1956. 498. 
A striking account of the life and work of the 
first American missionary to Burma. 
MIssION TO CATHAY. Anselm M. Romb. 
EM an N.J.: Guild Press. 
The cnies of Odoric of Pordenone. 
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PaLoéu’s Lire OF FRAY JUNiPERO SERRA, 
Maynard Geiber, o.f.m. Trans, 
(Documentary Series, v. 3.) xxx+ 547 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: caenns of ote: 
55, 


Biography of the founder of the Franciscan 
California Mission. 

TBARTHOLOMAUS ZIEGENBALG, 
BRECHER DER WELTMISSION Erich 
nn EMM, 1956 (May), 92-101. 


can Franciscan History. 
500. 
Bann- 


tLe Pére Lesse ET LES MISSIONNAIRES 
pD’AujouRD’HUI. Alexandre Gilles de 
Pelichy. Rythmes du Monde (Bruges), 
1956 1), 32-44. 502. 


TADRIEN CHU, PRETRE CHINOIS 
FESSEUR DE LA For (1717-1785). ye 
—_— o.f.m. NZM, 1956 (1), 1 1-19. 


{Dre MiIsSIONSFAHRT BRUDER WILHELMS 


VON RUBRUK ZU DEN MONGOLEN, 
1253-1255. Em HINWEIS AUF IHRE 
BEDEUTUNG. rysologus Schollmeyer, 


Ch 
o.f.m. ZMR, 1956 (3), 200-5. 504. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


ASIAN STUDIES IN UNDERGRADUATE AND 
TEACHER EDUCATION. 39 pp. N.Y.: 
Conference on Asian Affairs. 30 cents. 
1955. 505. 

A survey of the place that studies of Asia hold 
in the curriculum of American colleges and in 
teacher education. 

tDas MISSIONSDENKEN IN DEN NIEDER- 
LANDEN, 1945-1955. J. Blauw. EMM, 
1956 (July), 116-26. 506. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
JAPAN: LAND AND MEN. Laurence I. 
Hewes. viiit+ 154 p Ames: Iowa 
State College Press. . 1955. 507. 
A study of the Japanese Land Reform Pro- 


which includes the historical and socio- 
Boical b background of agrarian Japan. 


Mikio S ICO se ey 
o Sumiya. y ds 
104-10. 508. . 


Vast sem Weer ot en Conta 108 


OF INTEMPORARY JAPAN. Hugo 
areca JCQ, 1956 (Apr.), 111-15, 


{CHRISTIANITY AND 
Junichiro . Q Sako. 


LITERATURE. 
1956 (Apr.), 
124-9. 


APANESE 
"7 CQ, 
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{THE CONSTITUTION AND CURRENT 
JAPANESE Po.itics. Robert E. Ward. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1956 (Apr.), 
49-58. S11. 


+RENAISSANCE ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE AU 
JAPON. H. van Straelen, s.v.d. Rythmes 
2. Monde (Bruges), 1956 (1), 45-61. 
See also 491 (Early days of Christianity); 580 


(Christian education); 59/ (Christianity and 
modern ght). 


China 


BEHIND THE BAMBOO CuRTAIN. A. M. 
Dunlap. 208 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press. $3.75. 1956. 513. 


The experiences of an American physician in 
Communist China. 


CHINA’s CHANGING Map. 
Shabad. 295 pp. N.Y.: 
$7.50. 1956. 514. 


A Pe Ty moe and economic geography of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 


CHRIST AT THE BAMBOO CuRTAIN. L. C. 
Osborn. 122 pp. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Beacon Hill Press. $1. 1956. 5/5. 

me. o ente by a member of the Church of the 

ission on Formosa, which sees 

= as the stepping-stone for possible re- 
entry into China. 


GuIDE TO THE MEMORIALS OF SEVEN 
LEADING OFFICIALS OF NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY CHINA. Edited by Chung-li 
Chang and Stanley Spector. 457 pp. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press. 
$4.50. 1955. 51 
A valuable index, in 1 English, of thousands of 
memorials — to the Chinese throne b 
oven A leaders of the nineteent 

trend ad toweed decentralization which 


Theodore 
Praeger. 


RED DRAGON OVER CHINA. Harold 
Martinson. viii+ 328 pp. maps. Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg Pu lishing House. 
$3.50. 1956. 517. 

A series of reports and case studies to illustrate 
the application of Communist principles in 
China and its effect upon the Chinese people, by 
a former missionary to China. 


University. W. B. Nance. 
N.Y.: United Board for 
Higher Education in Asia. 


SoocHow 
163 | PP. 


1956. 8. 
Be tho oxi en Ge hitery. and work of the 
REPORT FROM HonG Kona. The Bish 
=. a> Kong. EWR, 1956 (uly), 
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Curtna’s AGRARIAN POLICY, 
Thomas. PA, 1956 
(June), 141-60. 520. 


See also 502-3 (Roman Catholic missionaries). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 
THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA. Dorothy 
Woodman. ix+ 444 p 


. N.Y.: Philoso- 

Phical Library. $6. a 

General description of the region and its in- 
habitants and a historical survey from the early 

hinese, Hindu and Muslim invasions down to 
the second world war. 

NATIONALISM AND PROGRESS IN FREE 
Asia. Philip W. Thayer. xvi+394 pp. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. $5.75. 
1956. 522. 

A_ series of articles Leng, © out of a two-part 
., and Rangoon, 
to consider South-east 7 Asia’s problems. 

{DYNAMIQUE DE LA RENAISSANCE CAMBOD- 
GIENNE. André Souyris-Rolland. 
L’Afrique et Tl’Asie (Paris), 1956 (3), 
11-23. 523. 

{Le Présipent Noo Dinu-Diem: Patriote 
¢ Apétre du a R. J. de 

aegher, s.a.m. Rythmes du Monde 

aomell 1956 (1), 20-31. 524. 


TINDONESIA’S earn PLANS AND 





PROBLEMS. Benj Higgins. PA, 
1956 (June), 107-25. 5 Sade 
{STUDENTS AND POLiTics IN SINGAPORE. 


Stanley Spector. Far paws Survey 
(N.Y.), 1956 (May), 65-73. 526. 
See also 581 (Bible translation in Indonesia). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN Do ABouT 
InpiA._ E. Seligman. 56 pp. 
New York University Press. 
1956. 527 
Brief “’ .ussion_ on India which sets forth 


reason’ + the differences in foreign policy — 


atti .. toward Communism between India an 
tt Jnited States. 

{THE RELIEF PROGRAMME OF THE NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CounciL. G. David. NCCR, 
1956 (June-July), 259-62. 528. 

{CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATES IN PAKISTAN. 
Ill. Grace J. Calder. MW, 1956 
(July), 253-71. 529. 


See also 490 (Tranquebar Mission); 593-6 
(Pattern and tasks of the Church); 636 (Church’s 
social programme). 


Central Asia 


STUDIES IN CHEREMIS: THE SUPERNATURAL. 
Thomas A. Sebeok and Frances 
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Ingemann. (Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 22.) 357 pp. 
N.Y.: Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Agsheopelogseel Research. $5. 1956. 


= sie of the m 


thology of a Finno-Ugritic 
tribe of East-Central 


ussia. 


The Near East and North Africa 
fupDAH L. MacGnes: A_ BIOGRAPHY. 


Norman Bentwich. Ix+329 pp. Illus. 
London: Horovitz. (East and West 
Library.) 30s. 1955. 53] 


See review, p. 474. 


KuwalT AND HER NeiGHsours. H. R. P. © 


Dixon. 627 pp. Illus. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 75s. 1956. 532. 

A study of a centrally significant region of the 
Near East, based on thirty years’ service which 


gave the author lasting insight and deep friend- 
ships within the Sheikdom and beyond. 


THe ARAB GENIUS IN SCIENCE AND PHILO- 
sopHy. Omar A. Farrukh. Translated 
from the Arabic by John B. Hardie. 
ge Oy Washing -. 

lo. 10. Pp as on, 
American Council of of eet Siciotice 
$3.50. 1954. 533. 


A much-needed = ack on the Arabic function 
in, and contribution to, the transmission of 
learning. 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE 
MippLe East. Walter Z. Laqueur. 


362 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $6.50. London: 
— and Kegan Paul. 32s. 1956. 


A history of the Communist party in the Middle 
East and an analysis of the political, economic 
and social climate in which it operates. Places 
Communist activities in the context of Middle 
East nationalism. 


THe Future OF CULTURE IN EGyprt. Taha 
Hussein. Translated from the Arabic 


-§ ‘ Learned Societies. $3.50. 
Many of the few gag hy in this book have already 


been implemented the Nasser régime, particu- 
larly in the field of anaes 
MeEMorRS OF MUHAMMAD KurpD ’ALI, A 
SELECTION. Translated from the Arabic 
by Khalil Totah. (Near Eastern Transla- 
tion Program, No. 6.) 237 pp. Mea 
ton, D.C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies. $4. 1954. 536. 
Memoirs of a Syrian politician and author 
whose major works are in the field of Islamic 
culture, and ideology. 
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NortTH AFRICAN POWDER Kec. Edmund 
Stevens. 273 Pe N.Y.: Van Rees, 
$3.75. 1955. 537. 

A timely book about the dangerous and potenti. 
ally disastrous situation in North Africa, by a 
foreign correspondent of the Christian ‘Science 


Monitor. 
TurKEY. (Nations of the Modern World.) 
xiiit+ 222 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $4.95, 
1955. 538. 
Analysis of Turkey which traces the comnts 
history from its Ottoman days to its eme: 
a westernized power, and outlines its rdle in Middle 
Eastern affairs. 
Tenens sos yg AU SOUDAN. A, 
auser. Monde Non _ Chrétie 
(Pari, 1956 (Jan.—Mar.), 68-74. 539. 


West Africa 


(From the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan). 


tTHe Famity, HOUSEHOLD, AND MINOR 
LINEAGE OF THE KONKOMBA. David 
Tait. Africa (London), 1956 (July), 
219-49. 540. 


+L’EcoLe pes PEINTRES DE Poro-Poro. 
Jean-Paul Lebeuf. Africa (London). 
1956 (July), 277-9. 541. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba river) 


THey Warr IN Darkness. George W. 
Shepherd. 308 pp. N.Y.: John Day. 
$4. 1955. 542. 

The dramatic account of a young American's 
two years’ stay in Uganda, serving with the 
Federation of Uganda African Farmers. 

+SEBETWANE AND THE MAKOLOLO. Edwin 
W. Smith. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1956 (2), 49-74. 543. 

+THE ROLE OF HUNTING AND FISHING IN 
Luvate Society. C. M. N. White. 
ais Studies (Johannesburg), 1956 
(2), 75-86. 544. 


TETHNOGRAPHIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL RE- 
SEARCH IN EAST AFRICA: A REVIEW. 
J. H. M. Beattie. Africa (London), 
— Guly), 265-75. 545. 

96 (Community 


497 > (Livin the Zombesiye 3 597-8 Crrain: 
re aot of a= workers) ; 39 (Church in 


South Africa 
(from South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 
+THE Ractat CONFLICT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Trevor Huddleston, c.r. Christianity 
eS Crisis (N.Y.), 1956 (June 11), 76-8. 
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{SUDAFRIKA, Quo Vapi Hermann 
Berner. EMZ, 1956 Gone), 91-4. 547. 


America and the West Indies 

Love OF THIS LAND. Edited 2 James H. 
Robinson. xiv+76 pp. Philadelphia: 
Christian Education Press. 1956. 548. 

Series of essays by a noted Negro minister 
which discuss the progress that American Negro 
citizens have made in the past twenty years. 

THe TLINGir INDIANS. Aurel Krause. 
(Translated from the German b — 
Gunther.) 310 pp. Seattle, 
University of Washington Press. $4, 30. 
1955. 549. 


The report of a journey (1880-81) to the north- 
west coast of America; describing a tribe which 
had developed a very high and individualistic 


culture. 

THE TRANSFORMED RED MAN. G. H. 
Pearson. 111 pp. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Beacon Hill Press. $1. 1956. 550. 

A study of the Church of the Nazarene’s work 
among the American Indians. 


WiTtH JESUS ON THE NAVAJO Roap. Jacob 


and Christian Bolt. 120 pp. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans. 
$2. 1956. 5S5J. 


A personal story of work with the Navajo 
Indians for twenty-five years. 

THE MONAGRILLO CULTURE OF PANAMA. 
Gordon R. Willey and Charles R. 
McGimsey. (Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, v. 49, no. 2.) 158 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum. 
$4.65. 1954. 552. 

Account of an archaeological study of early 
Panamanian Indian culture. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELIGIOUS 
AGENCIES IN LATIN AMERICA. James G. 
Maddox. xi+140 pp. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. $3.50. 26s. 
1956. 553. 

“The first full-length report on the technical 
service programmes operated by err States 
missionary groups in Latin 

TOWN AND COUNTRY IN Haas. Marvin 
Harris. (Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Anthropology, No. 37.) 
302 ol gag N.Y.: Columbia University 

$4.50. 1956. 554. 

—_ ’ sthanarenhle study of pre-industrial 
urbanism and the en of rural-urban 
development in B: 

tDas WEIHEHINDERNIS FUR INDIANER IM 3. 
Konzit von Lima. Anton Pott, s.v.d. 
NZM, 1956 (2), 108-18. 555. 

TEmz eo grmre a. 
C. B. Ebne: ge d Laur 
0.s.b. NZM, 1 6) 1 138-40. ” 556. 


{COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


PROSPERO AND CALIBAN. 


+‘ MISSIONSLAND UNIVERSITAT.’ 


“ee OF THE ANDES. Agnese Nelms 


. International Conciliation 
(N.Y.), 1956 (May), whole issue. 557. 


tCHURCH AND CULTURE IN LATIN AMERICA. 


M. Richard Shaull. Theology Today 
ee. N.J.), 1956 (Apr.), 37-44. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Papua-New Guinea and 
Philippines) 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF = IFUGAOS. Roy 


Franklin Barton. Fs (Memoirs 
of the yo lla Folklore Society, 
vol. 46.) Philadelphia: American Folk- 
lore Society. 1955. 559. 


This collection of myths is the last of the three 
manuscript volumes by the late scholar on primitive 
people of the Philippine Islands. Portrays the 
institutions of the Ifugaos on Luzon, with their 
psychological implications. 

IN CENTRAL 
New Guinea. F. J. West. PA, 1956 


(June), 161-73. 560. 


Fields (General) 


O. Mannoni. 
ee Methuen. 22s. 6d. 1956. 


Translation of amg 4 de la Colonisation, 
reviewed IRM, 1953 (Jan.), 106-7. 


THE PITIFUL AND i Proup. Carl T. 
Rowan. 432 pp. N.Y.: Random 
House. $5. 1956, 562. 


The report of a visit to India, Pakistan and 
South-east Asia, by a young American Negro 
newspaperman, which has won numerous awards 
for its clarity, insight and excellent style. 


THe CoLtor CurTAIN: A report on the 


Bandung Conference. Richard Wright. 
221 pp. Cleveland and N.Y.: World 
a Company. $3.75. 1956. 
563. 


Presents the two basic urges at work in Bandung 
as religion and race. 


Far EASTERN POLITICS IN THE POSTWAR 


Periop. H. M. Vinacke. xii+497 pp. 
N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts. $5.50. 
1956. 564. 


A study of internal politics of Far Eastern 
countries, and their involvement in international 
power politics. 


+THE UNCHANGING East CHANGES. V. E. 


Devadutt. Theology Today (Princeton, 
N.J.), 1956 (Apr.), 30-6. 565. 

Die Stud- 
enten aus Asien, Afrika und Ozeanien 
an den Upniversitaéten Europas und 
Amerikas. Gabriele Vilsmeier. ZMR, 
1956 (2), 122-36. 566. 
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tDrorr er CouTrume, ou quels sont les 
ellos critéres pour r défnir les phéno- 
ménes juridiques. Pierre Martin. Le 
Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1956 
(Jan.—Mar.), 5-39. 567. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 
A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN 





RELIGION. John G. Barrow. 489 pp. 
Published by the author. $15. 1955. 
= 

d coll of individual biblio- 





oe Po on religion; Poe to the student 
hor research worker in any field of religious 
knowledge. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


PENTECOST AND THE MISSIONARY WITNESS 
OF THE CHURCH. Harry R. Boer. 
235 pp. Franeker, Holland: Wever. 
FI. 8.90. 1955. 569. 

See review, p. 443. 


Wuat DorH THE Lorp Require or Us? 
(North American Theological Com- 
mission on the Missionary Obligation 
of the Church.) 17 pp. N.Y.: Mission- 
7 Research Library. 25 cents. 1956. 


A study booklet on the theology of missions, 
a y a North American commission under 
f. Paul Lehmann’s chairmanship. 
TKRISTENDOMENS SPONTANA EXPANSIONS- 
KRAFT. Osmo Tiilili. NOTM, 1956 
(2), 100-13. 571. 
{GEBEN UND EMPFANGEN. Jacques Rossel. 
EMM, 1956 (July), 109-16. 572. 
TPRAKTISCHE VOLKERKUNDE FUR DEN 
MIssionaR. Albert Pla r, s.m.b. 
NZM, 1956 (2), 141-5. sm 
TPARTNERSHIP IN OBEDIEN unther 
— NCCR, 1956 (May), Ge7 38. 


MEANING OF CHRISTIAN VOCATION. 
Vv. M. oe dg NCCR, 1956 (May), 
203-10. 575. 


TL’Hevre vu Laic. L’aide laique catholique 
aux territoires sous-dévelo G. H. 


ppés. 
ioe ee thmes du Monde (Bruges), 
1956 (1), 1 is” 576. setae , 


THE MINistRY IN SOUTH-EasT 
Asta. J. R. Chandran and W. Stewart. 
NCCR, 1956 (June-July), 250-8. 577. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


tSYMPOSIUM ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION: 
The Seminary Student Yesterday and 
Today, Benjamin F, Farber; Training 
for an Industrial Society, Marshal L, 
Scott; Teaching Theology in Asia, 
Winburn T. ievaien. Theology Toda 
—_— N.J.), 1956 (uly), 182-207 


VIII. Missionary Methods 


Education 
TMISSIONARY EDUCATION — YESTERDAY, 
Topay, Tomorrow. Frank W. Price, 
with the co-operation of J. Allan Ranck, 
William C. Walzer, Franklin D. 
well, Frank Short and O. G. Myklebust. 
esa yp 12 pp. Missionary 
Researc ibrary Occasional Bulletin 
(N.Y.), July 6, 1956. 579. 


tTowaRD A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION IN JAPAN. Kiyoko Cho. 
JCQ, 1956 (Apr.), 143-51. 580. 


Christian Literature 
See 5/0 (Christianity and Japanese Literature) 
Bible Translation and Distribution 


ENKELE ASPECTEN VAN HET VRAAGSTUK 
DER MISSIONAIRE BUBELVERTALING, IN 


HET = a IN INDONESIE. Jacob 
Koper. 186 pp. The Ha Voor- 
hoeve. Fr. 12°40. 1956. 58] 


“Some aspects of the problem of missionary 
Bible translations, with special reference to 
Indonesia.’ 


Medical 


Divine HEALING AND CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN Doctors AND CLERGY. British 
Medical Association, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 2s. 6d. 1956. 582. 

Memorandum of evidence submitted by a 
special committee of the Council of the British 
Medical Association to the Archbishops’ Com- 
mission on Divine Healing. 

Curist Stm.t HEALING. Elsie H. Seine 
Evesham: Arthur James. - 10s. 
1956. 583. 

An impressive, authenticated record of evidence 
of spiritual healing, related mainly to the author's 
healing mission recently conducted in Britain. 


{LEGEMISJONEN I INDIA FOR OG NA. 


Daniel Andersen. NOTM, 1956 (2), 
114-25. 584. 
TSPiRITUAL HEALING: The New Testament 


teaching, E. S. ; —— 
H. c Robins: Seal | at 

obins irit 
Methodist Church, J awh ~~ LS 4 
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SUCATION: Spiritual a doctor sees it, {THE New TestAMENT AND 
rday and J. Burnett Rae: am f through Medita- THE INDIAN CHURCH. A. Hollis. 
Training an ab H. W aed Ae a NCCR, 1956 (Apr.), 141-52. M06 
ealing, Erastus vans n 
an Ask: [| Quarterly and Holborn Review (London), “Paul D- Fueter. RD, 1056 NOn 
Bh. ar bi Pa ;Scuoo. AIRM, 1936 (Oct), 
New DIMENSIONS IN RURAL MiSSIONS. 4 cmansson ), 
is C. Moomaw, John H. <4 396-400. 598 
ods Ralph A. Felton, Frank W. ¢THe CHurcH IN TANGANYIKA. R. T. 
12 pp. (Mimeographed). . Fe Jourdain EWR, 1956 (July), 80-8. 
Research Library Occasional Bulletin, 599. 
STERDAY, (N.Y.), April 23, 1956. 586. La me BEI ZMR, 1950), 
, 7 10) m.s.c, ’ 
n Ranck. General Discussion of Methods 112-22. 


D. Cogs- — tMODERNE “ee IM DIENST DER +DeER SAKRALE =p ad DER KIRCHEN- 


klebust. WELTMISSION ZMR, INSLANDER 
tslooust | 956 (1) 1-16; @), 137-4587 Kellner, 8), NZM, 1936 @), 81-51, 
Bulletin tla Jugement Dernier Daw L’Aat. Dom om. pg RRs : 
manuel Lanne, stina = ) Tranqueber); 
our @ (Boulogne-sur-Seine), 1956 ite June), 519 (Hong Kong); 577-8 (Theological Education). 
co. Cho. 153-82. 588. 
See also 509 (Christian art in Japan). X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 
heneal IX. The Younger Churches Comsonacmne 2, ee Recnaecat. Mov 
MENT. Jo ° . Introduction 
ria Tae CiurcH IN Sourueast Asta. R-B. by the Abbot of Downside. _xiv+ 
noe 171 pp. Map. N.Y.: Friendship Press 111 pp. London: Longmans. 6s. 6d. 
o_o $2.50 and $1.25. 1956. 58a. — a 
Jacob A review is in preparation. oun review, a U 1928-1954. 
Vides. M YS IN ISTIAN UNITY, 
aren rae Msray me Sovge > Henry St John, 0. niet 144 po. 
missionary IRM, 1956 (Oct.), 401-11. 589. a ae. 
ange . 6d. 1955. 603 
tDas ay" DES Semcon a — > See review, p. 462. 
ARIEN DER MiIssio’ ER. Zur Neu- — 
auflage der ‘Theses dogmaticae’ von 7. Seep Ewe ~ 259 pp. 
ERATION P. Maurus Heinrichs, o.f.m. Joh.  ondon: tengeens.” 15s. 1956. 604. 
British Hofinger, sj. NZM, 1956 (1), 46-63. aa ee 


UN Dépat sur L’EucHARISTIE; A 


ee iseaise AND MODERN THOUGHT 
IN JAPAN. Katsumi Matsumura. JCQ, 
1956 (Apr.), 130-42. 591. 


?We—For THE SAKE OF THE FAITH. Pastor 

bm nee Missionary Research 

Library ceasional Bulletin (N.Y.), 
Mar. 15, 1956. 592. 


PROPOS DE L’OUVRAGE DU PROFESSEUR 
F.-J. LEENHARDT: Ceci est mon Corps. 
A.-M. Henry and M.-J. Le Guillou. 
Istina ow ae me 1956 (Apr.- 
June), 2 oreo 605. 

TSUMMONS cH UNITY. . Ralla 
Ram. NOCK. 19 1956 Gune July), 245-9. 


r evidence {THe New PATTERN OF THE CHURCH: A 

i= Summary of De ts in the ¢CypisTiANisME ET UNIvERSALITE. Francois 

G Ni Diocese of Medak. Eber ° Houang. JIstina (Boulo Re ny 
Bo or IRM, 1956 (Oct.), 412-19. 593. 1956 Gen.-Mar), 20-7, 607. 

, TEsseNTIAL TASKS OF = Bn my +ANGLICANISME ET ORTHODOXIE: Quelques 
stemnent CHRISTIAN | COUNCIL. Sadiq. apenas sur leurs relations. ae 
oe reer NCCR, 1956 une), 23 satis 594. ~ 
Church, TtINDIA OG DEN KRISTNE M Kristian Seine). "1956 (Jan.—Mar.), 32-82. (Do (Docu- 
y in the gntors. NOTM, 1956 (2), 126-32. ments, 83-98; (Apr.—June), 183-90. 
esmith ; . ’ 
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TTRADITION AND TRADITIONS AS AN 
ee ame. J. Robert Nelson. 
fa N.J.), 1956 

Gul), asics” ons 


tLa vRAE eet DE L’EPISCOPAT DANS 
L’EGLISE, D’APRES D’IMPORTANTS Docu- 


MENTS DE 1875. D. O. Rousseau. 
Irénikon (Chevetogne ium), 1956 
(2), 121-42. thepundine, 3 3-50.) 610. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 


tHer SacraLe KONINGSCHAP BIJ DE 
PRIMITIEVEN. — P. van Baaren. Neder- 


lands Theologisc: et! rite’ (Ocgstgeest), 
1956 (June), 289-— 
Religions of Japan 


{CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER PELIGIONS IN 
we by Andrew 


Nishikawa series of inter- 
views. JCQ, 1956 har. ), 152-63. 612. 
Buddhism 


TBUDDHISTISCHE MysTIK IM MAHAYANA. 
Heinrich Dumoulin, s.j. ZMR, 1956 
(2), 148-62. 613. 


Islam 
MUHAMMAD AT MEDINA. W. Montgomery 
Watt. xiv+418 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 42s. 1956. 614. 
A review is in preparation. 
tTHE Musim™ gs + ng AND THE 
TRINITY. 


H. A. Wolfson. 
Harvard Theological ev (Cambridge, 


logi 
Mass.), 1956 (Jan.), 1-18. 615. 
{THE ARAB yt" al GHASSAN: Its 
Ism4@’il R. KhAlidi. 
MW 1956 Gun Guy 193-206. 616. 
TJOSEPH IN THE QuR’AN AND a 
COMMENTARY. I. A compumtive ant 
John Macdonald. 56 (Apr. 5; 
113-31; I. (July), 507 24 wi 
* Crry oF Wrona.” II. ’Abd al-Tafahum. 
MW, 1956 (July), 225-36. 618. 


TJALAL up-Din ROmi AND SnHams-I- 


— with certain problems in transla- 
W. Avery. MW, 1956 

Gub), 237-52. 619. ; 
Judaism 


5 aren PARALLELEN ZUM NEUEN 
Harald Sahlin. Judaica 
Cane 1956 (June), 65-98. 620. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


TEIGENART UND EIGENWERT 


DER 
GESCHICHTE UND DER RELIGION pss 
VoLKes ISRAEL UND pes J 


Hellmut Bergman Judaica (Zisri 
ellmu n. ica 
= (Mar.), 35-55; (June), 98- 


tist ToOLERANZ ZWISCHEN KIRCHE UND 
JUDENTUM a = BEID! 
ABSOLUTHEITSANSPR Gerhard 
Jasper. Judaica ike), 1956 (June), 
109-18. 622. 

{THe AtrirupDeE OF THE PRimirive CHURCH 
TOWARD JupaisM. Everett F. Harrison. 
Bibliotheca Sacra rane, Texas), 1956 
(Apr.), 130-40. 623. 

PROPHECY AND Resco IN ANCIENT 
CHINA AND _ ISRAEL. (The Jordan 
Lectures in Comparative Religion. IV. 
1954.) H.H. Rowley. 154 pp. London: 
University of London. Athlone Press, 
21s. 1956. 623a 

A review is in preperation. 


yy i 
RECOVERY en — y: 
krishnan or —_ vo 
205 ~ oe. N.Y.: Harper. aie, ol <n 


outstanding > atl and statesman 
oP —— 8 — 
which transcends rigid dogmas and narrow 
sectarianisms. 


yg! IN AN ALIEN CULTURE. 
Ely Lyman. JCQ, 1956 (Apr.), 
37 103 625. 


TVERSUCH EINER DEUTUNG HEIDNISCHER 
RELIGION, im Anschluss an Karl Barth’s 
Lehre vom Menschen. Carl A. Keller. 

EMM, 1956 (May), 70-92. 626. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 

AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY: blems 

and prospects. Gunnar M . it 
§ pp. N.Y.: Harper. $6.50. 1956. 

A well-known scholar examines the possibilities 

< sas economic integration on a world 


Race IssuEs ON THE WORLD SCENE. Melvin 
Conant. 145 pp. Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press. $4. 1955. 628. 

A report on the conference on tace relations in 
world perspective, Honolulu, 1954. 

THEORY OF CULTURE CHANGE: The 
methodology of multilinear evolution. 
Julian H. Steward. 244 anes 


pp. 
ea of Illinois Press. $4 
Scholart rk and 
sy ly wo Bw F FF = theory 








Radha- 
, vol. 4,) 
55. 624, 


statesman 
a faith 
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Turee RACES UNDER Gop. G. Fowler. Hamer, 0.p. Istina (Boulogne-sur-Seine), 
$2.75. _— Ca an. any ), 99-124. 637. 


172 pp. N.Y.: Vantage Press. 
1956. 630. 
Bible, 
Je tioceao: 
ToMORROW IS TODAY. James H. Robinson. 
127 oe Christian Educa- 
1954. 631. 
ass ri? en a nm and commen. 
emus,alastnata 
New Lives For OLD: CULTURAL TRANS- 
FORMATION — “—; yt - 1953. 
Mead. xxi+ 548 pi : 


Margaret N.Y. 
William Morrow. $6.75. 1936, 632. 


t world come not from too much change 
it from change that is too little or too late. 
A WorRLD IN REVOLUTION. Sidney 
> N.Y.: Praeger. $3.75. 


eta sto ss ty 


WorLp WirHout BARrieRS: A PERSPEC- 
TIVE VIEW OF OUR PRESENT AND FUTURE 
IN A WoRLD oF ECONOMIC AND IDEO- 
LOGICAL CONFLICT. xxi+434 pp. N.Y.: 
William Morrow. $5. 1956. 634. 

ve examination 
aa 4 Cote tion of Communism 

{RELIEF AND REHABILITATION AS A PART 
OF THE MISSIONARY TASK. A. Russell 
Stevenson. Missio Research peney 
onan Bulleitn (N.Y.), Feb. 27 1956. 


Lens. 
1956. 


 % om. PROGRAMME OF THE CHURCH. 
Barnabas. NCCR, 1956 (May), 

199. s0n 636. 
tLe Curérien er 1a Socitré sELON LE 
PROTESTANTISME CONTEMPORAIN. Jérome 


528 (Christian relief ‘ammes in 
india): 553 (Techical exciotomes tn America). 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 

Jesus AND His Peopie. Paul S. Minear. 
96 3fP London: U.S.C.L. 2s. 6d. 
1956. 638. 


World Christian Books, No. 11. 

Dip Jesus Rise FROM THE DeapD? James 
Martin. 96 pp. London: U.S.C.L. 
2s. 6d. 1956. 639. 

World Christian Books, No. 12. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DESCRIPTIVE 
Lincuistics. H. A. Gleason. 389 pp 
N.Y.: Henry Holt. $5. 1955. 640. 


Detnes @ 2 tteck fer Ge cinly of Ge 
structure of languages. 


+THe Aposties’ Creep. The Holy Catholic 
Church: the Communion of Saints. 
A. L. Berthoud. IRM, 1956 (Oct.), 
429-35. 641. 


XIV. New Missionary and other 
Magazines 
CANADIAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. ‘A 
quarterly a for the thorough and 
scholarly discussion of the issues with 
which istians are confronted. 
Subscription, $3 for one year; $5 for 
two years, to the Treasurer, W. c. James, 
Esq., ‘Victoria ame odin Toronto 5. 642. 
L’ACTUALITE Mi résentée par 
la Mission Suisse dans STA rique du Sud, 
la Mission de Paris, la Mission de Bale, 
la Mission Morave, !’Action 


en Orient. No. 1. Jan.—Feb. 1956. 
Administration: Ch. des - a 
Lausanne. Published quarterly. Free, 


to regular subscribers to the five societies. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


ational Christian Council Review (India) 
= Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
= Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 
= Neue  _ fiir Missionswissenschaft 
=e aa 
= Svensk Missionstidskr 
= Zeitschrift fir a und 
Religionswissenschaft 


IMR 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. 


For names of authors, see page 4%, 


For books reviewed, with their authors, see page 494. Pages 1-144 are in the January 
issue ; pages 145-256 in April ; pages 257-376 in July ; pages 377-496 in October. 


Africa— 

East and Central: ae vember € are, 
24, 49-50; Mozambique, 48- ert 
land, 50, $1, 267-77 p passim ; Rh 
N,, Si, 32; ‘Rhodesia, S.. 32-3; re: 


views: Beginnings of Nyasaland 
and NEI E, Rhodesia (Hanna), %349-51 ; 
The dark eye in Africa = Cae der Post), 
340-2; bes ag wl nay the 
Barotse of 


Hed tee 
a tone, 
Wallis), 455-00. 


general: Lutheran conference, 289-96 
marriage problems, 267-77; abticel 
work, 27 ; separatist churches, 
257-66 ; Sunday-school work, 43; 
»taining forthe ministry, 43, 377-95. 
reviews : worlds 


(ed 
oe 116-19; Hekeerij bij de Baluba 
el aw , 34 

Chit a AiO 
— 109-11; Witchcraft 
ae Africa and Europe (Munday), 


South: Bantu Education Act, 54-6, 291; 
ei 54; Sg work among, 71; 


and custom (Schapera), 114-16; 
Naught for your comfort (Huddleston, 
c.r.), 347-9. 

erin, ; Cameroon, 47; ae 
est: ‘oon, 0, 
aan Dahomey, 


challenge of 43; Liberia, 46; fNisoria’ 
ee Sao Tomé, 48 48 ; Sierra Leone, 


book reviews: Baba of : a woman 
of the Muslim a nse, Smith) 119-20; 
Stanley : Maurice), 


112-14. 
AFRICAN SEPARATIST CHURCHES, 257-66. 
ALL-AFRICA LUTHERAN CONFERENCE, THE, 
MARANGU, 1955, 289-96. 
Anthropology, missionary training in, 161-8 


passim. 
APOSTLES’ CREED, THE, 429-35. 


Arabia, 40. 
Asia uae 
reviews : Christianity and the Asia 
revolution (ed. Manikam), 215-18; 
Eastern horizons (Wittenbach , 215-18 
Audio- and Mag ey ace 5, 9, 14, 19, 27, 33, 
48, 63, 106, 314-22. 
book review: ” Audio-visual handbook for 
India (ed. Ebright), 469-70. 
Australia, 72, 73, 77. 


ee 


, Wik... 19, i?7, 401, 
403 ; rat, 70; Ja 9; ‘Korea, 10: 
y Guines, ; Ovam- 


es in 
(Murray), 235-6. 
BIBLE — AND THE CHURCH, THE, 396- 


ms International Missionary, 
oC. te 367-76, 481-9. 
Borneo, 15, 
book ok review: : Iban agriculture (Freeman), 


British West Indies, 63-5. 
Burma, 31-3. 


Central Asia, 34-5. 

book review: When 
(Bull), 128-9. 

China People's Republic of 
*s Repu — 

Christian art forms, 322-8; Church, 11- 
12; education, 11-12; evangelism, 1- 
12; IMC research, 44; omnes 
relations, a 11, 12, 2i, 22; political 
eereaa, 


tside’ China, 12, 14, 15, 101-8 


CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE Jews: 
AMBIGUITIES IN TERMINOLOGY, 155-60. 


iron gates yield 


49° 





ee 
sl 
Chri 
Ohri 

A 








ial 


South-east 
Tibet, 34-5; 
it Bible (ed. 

the Bist 
y school 
i, THE, 396- 


Missionary, 
1-9, 


(Freeman), 
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Gnems CHURCHES IN MiD-JAvA, THE, 

Christian Home and Family Life, 9, 19, 33 
64, 65-6, 272-3. 

Christian literature, 5, 15, 18, 19-20, 27, 
<a 31, 38, 44, 47, 48, 52, 62, 70, 106, 


Christianity and the non-Christian Re- 


ligions— 
African, 46, 257-66 passim, 291, 377-95 
sim; Animism, 177; Buddhism, 16, 
a 32-3, 74; general encounter, 14, 
307-13; Hinduism, 74, 180-93 passim; 
Islam, i5, 25, 28-9, 29, 38, 41-2, 43, 
q " q 209-14 passim; study 
centres, 30-1, 33, 38 

book reviews: Amida: aspects du 
Bouddhisme (de Lubac, s.j.), 125-6; 
Islam and Christian theology (Sweet- 
man), 223-5; Par-dela l’est et l’ouest 
(Wu), 127-8; The religion of an Indian 
tribe (Elwin), 243-4; the road to Mecca 
(Asad), 473-4. 

Church— 

Africa, E., 50, 377-95 passim, 506-0: 
Africa, general, 25 yp Africa, S.W., 
56; Africa, W., Angola, 48: 
Arabia, 40; Asia y 401-11; 
atomic energy statement, 77; Borneo, 
15, 20; B , 61; British West Indies, 
63-5 ; Burma, "32-3 ; Central Africa, 51; 
Ceylon, 30-1; China, 11-12, 420; 
Congo, 47-8; Coptic, 38, 39, 41: 
England, 23, A 420; Finland, 7T 
Formosa, 13; Gambia, 44; "Hol 
Catholic, 429-35; I.M.C. studies, 43, 
72; India, 21-3, "25, 93-100, 169-73, 
403-10, 412-19, 420; Indo-China, 
oa Indonesia, 18-26, be gt Iran, 

ok 40; — © ; Kenya, 

orea, 10; * oh ria, 46; 

pe Oh 28996, 297-306; Madagas- 
car, 57-8; Malaya, 17-18, 101-8 ; 
sroblems in, 267-77; Mela- 
; Mexico, 60; Mozambique, 

pad Near East, 37; New, -—* 


29-30; Rhodesia, 


nesia, 68-9 ; 


education, 86-92; in histo: * 145-54: 
sup = of cler 4 Syrian 

odox, 24; T iti, 69; a 
16-17 ; Toba Indian, 199-20 3 ; worship, 


the Moravian 


nea 132; die Kunst der 
(Lehmann), 467-8; 
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Church, book reviews—continued— 
The Virgin Mary: the Roman Catholic 
Marian trine (Mi ), 220-2. 

CHURCH AND EVANGELISM, 169-73. 

Church Union, 18, 31, 34, 37, 60, 75-6, 
93-100. 

book reviews: Catholicism and _ the 

ecumenical movement (Todd), 462-4; 
Christ and the Church’s mission 
(Lefever), 337-40; Essays in Christian 
Unity (St John), 462-4; the meaning 
of unity (A. Hanson), 337-40; the 
sheepfold and the shepherd (Cary- 
Elwes), 462-4; the summons to unity 
. P. C. Hanson), 337-40; Why the 
church? (Foster), 337-40. 

Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, 36, 77. 

Communism, 4, 8, 21, 40, 58, 101-8 passim. 

book reviews: The Church faces the 

challenge (Church of Scotland mission 
on Communism), 123-5; India going 
red? (Nevett), 470-2. 


Editors’ Notes, 133, 246-7, 365-6, 479-80. 
Education— 

Africa, E., 51-2; Africa, S., 54-6, 87-8; 
Borneo, 20; ‘Cameroon, 47; China. 
11-12; Christian idea of education, 
86-92 sim; Colombia, 62; Congo, 
47; Fiji, 69; Formosa, 13; ‘Gambia, 
44; Hongkong, 15; India, 25-6, 74; 
Indonesia, 18-19, 74, 177-8; Iran, 71; 
Iraq, 40; Japan, 5-6, 6; Jordan, 40-1; 
Korea, 8 ; Malaya, 17; Nanking Board, 
14, 401, 406; Near East, 37; Nepal, 
35; New Hebrides, 68 ; Newman, J. H., 
90; Nigeria, 45; Papua—New Guinea, 
67-8, 301; Pakistan, 29; Philip 

; Rhodesia, S., 53; Ran 4 Boars: - — 
68: South African Protectorates, 56; 
Tahiti, 70; Turkey, 42; United Board 
= Christian Higher Education in Asia, 


Ho reviews: Education and social 
change in tropical areas (Read), 237-8 ; 
Questions scolaires aux missions (Se- 
maine de missiologie, Louvain), 334-6 ; 

tal education 


( 
Egypt, 36, 39, 41. 
Ethopia, 41. 
Ev. lism— 

‘Adaptation and communication’, 307-13 
passim; Africa, E., 51 396-400 ; 
Africa, S., 56, 71; 
40; Argentina, 61, 
audio-visual aids, 314-22 ; Borneo, 20; 
Brazil, 61-2; British West Indies, 65; 
Burma, 32-3, 33; Cameroon, 47; 
Chile, 61; China, 11-12; Cuba, 63; 
Ethiopia, 41 ; Formosa, 13 ; gypsies, 73 ; 
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Evangelism—continued— 
India, 24, 25, 169-73 passim, 180-93 
— 204-8 sim, 316, 412-19; 

o-China, 15-16; Indonesia, 18, 

174-9; industrial field, 4, 73; Iraq, 40; 
Israel, 70-2; Japan, 4, 5-63 Kenya, 
24, 49-50, 51; Korea, 9; Laun 
America, 59; Lebanon, 40; Liberia, 46 
Madagascar, 57-8 ; Malaya, 17-18, 24, 
101-8; medical, 278-88 ; 
68-9; missionary, rdéle of, 21-2, 72: 
Mozambique, 48-9; New Guinea, 68, 
297-306 ; Nigeria, 45, 67; Non- 
Euro overseas, 73; ‘North Africa, 
41, 71; Okinawa, 7; peru, 61; Philip- 

pines, 67; Puerto Rico, 63; revival 


=. 
314-22 passim. 
book reviews: Es begann in Tranque' 
ag pen 449-51; Franz 
Leben und seine Zeit, erster 
Band (Schurhammer, ij) 451-4; 
It began at omer ¢ Lehmann), 
449-51; der junge Wesley als Heiden- 
missionar und Missionstheologe 
(Schmidt), 364; die Russisch-Ortho- 
doxe Heidenmission seit Peter dem 
Grossen (Glazik, m.s.c.), 466-7; 
Thomas Cochrane, oot and mis- 
sionary statesman. (French), 477-8; 
Venture of faith (Torbet), 329-31. 
IN DEMOCRACY: THE NEW 
VILLAGES IN MALaya, 101-8. 


Finland, 73, 74. 
Ford Foundation, 4. 
Formosa, 13, 401. 
Four Martyrs OF THANA, 1321, THE, 204-8. 
France, 73. 
OF CONVERSION: THE ISSUE IN 
InbD1iA, 180-93. 


ver: 


Great Britain, 23, 73, 74, 77. 
GROWTH OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
New GuINgA, THE, 297-306. 


Hongkong, 14, 15. 


India— 
audio-visual work, 27; Church, 21-3, 25, 
; 9 


10; missionaries’ permits, 22; N.CC., 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


nD, 2h 33, 191; political beckesoal 
4 political bac 

: religious freedom, 22-3, 180-93; 

id work, 27; social problems, 2: 

Thana martyrs , 204-8 ; visual aids, 316: 

worship, indigenization of, 24-5, 9} 

100 passim. 

book reviews: Christianity in the Indian 

crucible (Asirvatham), 219-20; India 

going red? (Nevett), 470-2 ; Reformen 

in India, 1793-1833 (Ingham), 460-2; 

The religion of an Indian tribe (Elwin), 


Indo-China, 15. 

Indonesia, is, 18-20, 74. 
book review: Kirche der Inseln (Miiller- 
Kriiger), 132. 

Inter-church aid, 75, 107-8. 

International Missionary Council, 14, 11, 

43, 58, 60, 65, 72, 74, 401, 402-3. 

Iran, 38, 39, 71. 

Iraq, 40. 

Israel, 70-1. 

Japan, 3-7. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses, 52, 53, 64. 
Jews and Judaism, 70-2, 155-60. 
book reviews: Antisémitisme et mystére 
d’Israél (Lovsky), 436-42 ; die Antwort 
des Jonas (Ben-Chorin), "353-4; état 
d’Israé] (Chouraqui), 245; Judah L. 
Magnes (Bentwic 474-7; der Stem 
der Erlésung (Rosenzweig), 351-3. 
Jordan, 40-1. 


Korea, 7-10, 401. 
Latin America— 
Argentina, 58, 60-1; i Bolve. 58, 0; 
razil, 58; Chile, ; Colombia, 59, 
62; Cuba, 63; Coca 58; Mexico, 
59, 60; Peru, 61; Puerto Rico, 63; 


regional consultations, 59, 59-60. 

Lay evangelism, 5, 24, 72-3, 396-400, 
412-1 — 

Lebanon, 39, 40. 

Literacy work, 27, 35, 39, 42, 44, 63, 66, 
177, 202. 


Madagascar, 57-8. 

Malaya, 14, 17-18, 24, 101-8. 

MEDICAL MISSIONS AT THE CRossRoans, 
278-88. 

Medical work— 

Africa, 261, 278-88; Arabia, 40; 
Cameroon, 47; Chile, 61; Congo, 48 
Egypt, 41; Fiji, 69; Formosa, 13; 
eo 26; ‘Indonesia, 19, 178; Japan, 

; Korea, 8; Malaya, 106-7; Nepal, 
$5. New Hebrides, 68; Thailand, 16; 
Tibet, 34; Turkey, 42. 














MISSIONARY AND THE CULTURES OF MAN, 





INDEX 





THE, 161-8. 


Missionary Societies— 


Adventist, 61. 

Anglican: Church Army, 51; CMJ, 70, 
71; CMS, 43, 106; CR, 65; MelM, 68; 
PE, 5-6, 6; "SAMS, 61; Sisters of St 
Margaret, 77; SPG, 106; UMCA, 52. 

Baptist : ABFM, 16; BMS, 18, 29, 48, 
61-2; CBS, 48; ‘European BS, 47: 
SB, 105. 

Bible Societies, 9, 39, 46, 48, 60, 67. 
Congregational : ABCFM, 42, 48, 57. 
Finnish. 

French : > 42, 47, 56, 57, 58, 69, 70. 

Friends: 8, 12, 18, 57, 58. 

German: HM, 41; Marburger, 16. 

Inter- and wundenominational: Agri- 
cultural Missions, 4, 39; AIM, 46, 51; 
Ty 71; BMJ, 71; CASM, 34; CIGM, 

; CIM, 16-17, 105; CMA, 15, 16; 
China National Evang gelistic ‘Crusade, 
105; EUSA, 61; ICCAT, 70, 72; LMS, 


31; SUM, ‘e Oi. 39, 52; WCCE, 
43: YMCA, 2, 24, 26, 41, 51, 
77; YWCA, 3 BB 33, 51, 57, 73, 77. 

Lutheran: American United, 106: 
Fraternal, 46; LWF, 293; in New 
Guinea, 297-306; Taiwan, 13. 

Methodist: AuM, 77; MCDFM, 20, 106; 
MMN2Z, 68; MMS, 412 

Moravian, . tS 64, 65. 

Pentecostal, 1 199, 200-2. 

Presbyterian ome Reformed : AuP, 68; 
CSFM, 45, 70, 267-8; Ser 16, 23, 26, 
40, 72; PS, 6, 10, 62; q 

Swiss : B, 20, 40°41 Mission Suisse, 48, 49. 

United: UCC, 48; United World Mis- 


sion, 46. 
Missionaries, training and qualifications of, 
161-8 passim. 
Missions, Theory and principles of, 145-54 
passim, 161-8 ae 14, 257-66 
passim, 278-88 passim, 297-306 passim, 
407-13, 314-22. 
reviews: die Akkommodations- 
methode des P. Matteo Ricci, S.J., in 
China (Bettray, s.v.d.), 230-2; Bridges 


of God Come. 331-3; Den 
nedbrutna 


ny, aon an (Fridrichsen), 
465-6 ; Diogo Goncalves, S.J. : Historia 
do Malavar (ed. Wicki, s. i, Lange 
Ecclesiocentrische aspecten het 
oo nego (Gilhuis), 355-7: : Folk- 

skolans undervisning och missionen 
(Lunell), 465-6; Missionen och 
nationalismen (Alm), 465-6; Pentecost 
and the missionary witness of the 
Church (Boer), 443-6. 
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Nanking Board of Founders, 14, 401, 406 
National and Regional Christian Councils— 
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Australia, 67, 72, 73, 74; Burma, 31, 32, 
aa Cameroon and Equatorial Africa, 
46 ; Canada, 73; Ceylon, 30, 31; China, 
163; Congo, 47- 8; Cuba, 63; Directory 
of, 134-5; Gold Coast, 46; India, 22, 
24, 25, 33, 191, 413, 418; Indonesia, 19; 
Iran, 38; Jamaica, 64; "Japan, 4, 5, 6, 
7 Kenya, 50; Korea, 9, 10; Laos, 16: 
Malaya, 17-18, 105, 106; Mozambique, 
48; Near East, 35, "36, 37, 38; Nether- 
lands, 75; New Zealand, 76; Nigeria, 
45, ‘46; Nyasaland, "268, 276-7 ; 
Pakistan, B.; “29% Pakistan, W., 28; 
Philippines, oss 66; Puerto Rico, 63; 
Rhodesia, N., 51; River Plate, 58; 
Sierra Leone, 44; Thailand, 17: 
U\S.A., 43, 161. 
Near and Middle East, 35-42, 209-14 (see 
also under separate countries). 
book review: The crescent in crisis 
(Farris and Husayn), 358-9, 
Netherlands, 174-9 passim. 
New PATTERN 4 THE CHURCH, THE, 412-19. 
New Zealand, 7 
North Africa, s 41-2, 71. 


Obituary 
Bitton, , Nelson, a? Carey, Bp W. J., 76; 
> ty hed » 76; Christoffel, Ernst 
9 oo urse, yi Michael, 76; "Hogg, 
4 G., 76; Howells, George, 76; 
Hubback, Bp G. A., 16; Knak, Sieg- 
fried, 76; Lowe, John, 76; Mackenzie, 
John, 76; Macnair, 5. I., 76; Mott, 
John R., "16; Murray, J. ” Lovell, 76; 
Robertson, Algernon, S.S.F., 16: 
Séderblom, Mrs Anna, 77; Vining, 
ee G., aa Young, T. Cullen, 


Okinawa, 
Orthodox ) 10, 18, 38, 42, 60, 75, 


R.. review: die Russisch-Orthodoxe 
Heidenmission seit Peter dem Grossen 
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